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ISS BRIDGES and 
Professor Allen left 
the trolley at the 
Four Corners. The 
“== professor laughed as 

he saw her, and the 
laugh glittered back in her dark eyes, as 
the same thought was in the mind of 
each: Four Corners was not an eligible 
stopping place. 

“I always feel myself clay and ashes 
shot off here with the other rubbish,” he 
said, looking at the heaps of waste which 
garnished the edge of a wide hollow 
across the road, known through the 
neighborhood as “the dump.” 

“T want to bring my camera and take 
this place for the forlornest car station 
in the United States,” was the reply. 
“What an affront to all this loveliness 
about it, too!” 

The wide road turned into a long, 
natural avenue which was a tunnel of 
greenery, with cornel and alder and wild 
hydrangea thickets breaking into bloom 
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each side. Where the wood row broke off 
suddenly, the meadows fell gently away 
to the stream, a bowshot off—garden 
meadows of daisies and kingeups, the blue 
iris marking the water line, and the wild 
geraniums still purpling the hazel glades, 
the water elms in tireless grace shading 
colonies of wild roses and musky grape- 
vines. Off to the south rose the smooth 
outline of the Great hill and the Lesser 
hill, which people who had been abroad 
liked to say reminded them of the 
Koenigstein at Munich. 

Here the branch road went among the 
lovely dusk of pine groves, scented like 
sandal woods in the sun. Large coal 
yards fitted in a comfortable way into 
the curves of the railway behind them, 
—an old line, banked with all the fair, 
wild growth of years. And right where 
the tall elms grew thin on the south the 
roadside fell steeply into a_ hollow, 
thickly grown with wild young trees and 
vines, a delight in its rich variety, if 
the neighborhood had not seen fit to us» 
it as the dump for all castaway house- 
hold goods and rubbish. Mounds of old 
plaster and shingles too decayed to burn, 
heaps of coal ashes and cinders made a 
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“The branch road went among the lovely dusk of pine groves”’ 


raypart on the edge of the green basin, 
over which were hung the yearly collec- 
tion at housecleaning, old wire mat- 
tresses and bed springs, battered tinware 
and baskets, kerosene stoves and cooking 
pans, tangles of barbed wire and coils 
from the electric repairing, shameless 
old clothes and bedding, wall paper that 
had been torn off by the truek load, 
banana stems and fruit peddlers’ leay- 
ings, and. everywhere, over all, a flutter 
of waste paper and tin cans, bottles of 
every size and broken croeckery—the 
refuse of the street gathered together in 
its hideous grime and wreckage. Just 
across was the car station, a small shed 
with one side open to the track. 

“T spotted the finest kind of a climb- 
ing wild rose there in February,” the pro- 
fessor began in a tone of injury. “It 
would be worth while to transplant it, 
and cultivate it, but when I went for it, 
in April, there was no footing near it, 
just a slope of ashes and bottles not fit 
to risk one’s neck on.” 

“Could you do anything really with a 
wild rose in a garden?” Miss Bridges 


asked, incredulous. 

“Where do you 
suppose all the cul- 
tivated roses came 
from?’ retorted the 
professor. “Sooner 
or later it might 
have had a ‘sport,’ 
a new variety, that 
would have been a 
delight. I mean to 
have that dog-rose 
anyhow,” he said 
with shut teeth, “if 
I have to clear the 
whole dump to get 
ac 
“Alone, Mr Al- 
len?” 

“T should count 
on your help,” he 
said ‘rather grimly. 

“The botany sec- 
tion had a meeting 

; in town this after- 
noon,” he went on 
more smoothly, “and 
my friend Clifford 
told me great things 
of the Adirondack 
flowering shrubs he 
has planted out for 
the college. They 
have little that we 
have not, and the 
wild roses grow simply brilliant under 
culture. There was the most beautiful 
wild sweetbrier off in the edge of the 
wood. this way,—if you are going across 
lots?” 

“T always like the short cut through 
the grove, when there is time for it. 
There is so much to see,” she explained, 
as they struck across the common. 

“The sweetbrier is just by those bril- 
liant little poplars. Oh, the dismal!” 

* At the foot of the bright-leaved trees, 
and the small cedars hiding beyond 


them, the spring cleaning had deposited 


its wagon loads of old jars, medicine 
hottles and pickle glasses, dozens of worn 
boots and crazy barrels, one of which 
threatened to crush the sweetbrier, which 
was quite barricaded with tomato cans. 
Under a young pine reposed a heap of 
old coats and trousers past repair from 
the workmen’s boarding house on the 
hill. Plainly, there was no getting 
nearer the sweetbrier, and the two bent 
their steps to the footpath across the 
green. 

“Those wild sweetbriers are much 
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stronger plants than the garden grown,” 
Mr Allen began—‘“Look out! you'll 
stumble over that cinder heap! Miss 
Bridges, this is the nineteenth ash heap 
I’ve counted from the Four Corners. 
As I am a progressive American and 
tax-payer, this shall not be!” 

“It’s perfectly dreadful,” owned the 
girl in the dainty blue gown, “but how 
are you going to help it?” 

“T don’t immediately see,’ candidly, 
“but it’s going to be done away with all 
the same.” With a ludicrous change 
of expression, as one who sees a dose of 
bitter medicine approaching: “Can you 
see who that is coming from the edge of 
the wood yonder? It can’t be Mrs 
Winter.” 

There was nothing to do but to put on 
polite faces and meet a decided-looking 
woman of uncertain age, in a_ short, 
rusty black dress, with a library book 
under her arm. 

“How many ash heaps have you made 
it, this way?’ was her crisp greeting. 

“How did you know we counted 
them 

“As persons of intelligence you 
couldn’t help being impressed by the 
striking features of the scenery. As a 
creature of slight intelligence myself, 
I propose to remove them before next 
Hallowe’en.” 

“I’m ashamed to say how curious we 
are to know how you will do it,’ the 
professor said, coming to a stand. 

“There are boys in the neighborhood,” 
she remarkel sententious'y. “At least 
there are in green-2pple time, and they 
are capable of concerted effort.” 


“Glad if you found it so!” ineredu- 
lously. “You must have some high mo- 
tive power.” 

“IT was a Sunday school teacher fif- 
teen years, and I learned the great moral 
power of—ice cream, applied to boys. 
For three gallons of ice cream a week, 
all they could eat Friday evenings at my 
home, eleven boys learned their Sunday 
school lessons perfectly for over three 
years. It wouldn’t probably take so 
much to induce them to clear the 
streets.” 

“Sheer bribery and graft!” he said 
laughing. “How can you reconcile your 
conscience with such immoral proceed- 
ings 

“You _must take human nature as you 
find it,” she answered. Then smiling 
in a very pleasant way: “If you will 
come up and see how well my white rose 
has budded on the dog-rose stock I dug 
up from the wood two years ago, we 
might talk this thing over. Miss 
Bridges, I have a pattern of the seam- 
less waist your sister, Mrs Hills, wanted, 
if you don’t mind taking it over on your 
way. 

“So you got your wild rose before the 
landslide of coal ashes banked it up?” 
Mr Allen said enviously, as the three 
took the path together. 

“I came out by moonlight with a gar- 
den fork and dug it up and wheeled it 
home after nine at night. Folks didn’t 
think it looked well for a woman to be 
digging beside the road by daylight.” 

The old-fashioned, sweet, white climb- 
ing rose from the Ohio river homestead 
was blooming generously under Mrs 
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“The railway--an old line—banked with all the fair, wild growth of years"’ 
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‘* There was no getting nearer the sweetbrier” 


Winter’s own particular window, where 
she sewed and read. Then there were 
some large black strawberries of high 
flavor just ripening in a forcing bed, to 
be eaten from the stems, which kept the 
younger people longer than they 
dreamed, and the matter of clearing off 
ashes and junk was pretty well threshed 
out before they left, at the blare of the 
5 o'clock signals from the great car 
shops under the hill. Mr Allen asked 
meekly as Miss Bridges might have 
done, what was the first thing to do in 
steps for village improvement. 

“Talk!” said Mrs Winter decisively. 
“There must always be a lot of talking 
done to get ideas into people’s heads. 
Complain of the way the streets look, 
like Paddy-whack limits, and goat pas- 
tures! Insinuate that places would let 
easier if there were not so many ash 
heaps in evidence or old-fashioned sauce- 
pans and wash boilers thrown in the 
vacant lots alongside. You might men- 
tion how property has gone up in Forest 


Road since they cleared up the 
outskirts and the open streets two 
years ago. I'll talk to the boys— 
some of my old class have brothers 
coming along—and I'll see the Ital- 
ians. My fruit man has a brother 
in the junk trade who will come 
handy.” 

But when the proposal was made 
to unite in clearing away the un- 
sightliness, the ladies of the vil- 
lage were not encouraging. 

Mr Allen went to Mrs Winter, 
discouraged, but unwilling to give 
up the improvements. “The way 
to begin is to begin,” that lady 
said sententiously. “If the boys 
thought they were going “to lose 
the chance of an ice cream party, 
they would be heard from.” 

They were heard from in the 
next ten days, for Mrs Winter in- 
terviewed them as they passed her 
fenee, not over five times a day, 
to go in swimming in Sprague 
pond. “How would they like to 
join Professor Allen and Miss 
Bridges and Michele Lasso and 
Mrs Winter in spending a day 
to elear wp the dump and the 
roads leading from it, with supper 
after, ond all the ice cream and 
eake they could eat?” 

Singularly, the idea was not 
jumped at by any of the lads, who 
fell to making excuses of one 
kind and another. 

The three conspirators for the 
publie good were discouraged. “They 
all say it’s no use trying to cultivate, 
heeause fertilizers are so high,” the pro- 
fessor explained to his brother-in-law, 
the minister. 

“Sandy McGee raises loads of roses 
and raspberries and he says he doesn’t 
pay ten dallars a year for fertilizers.” 

“T know,” said the Cricket, otherwise 
Master Edward Billings, the only son 
of the parsonage, looking up from his 
library book; “he has a pile in the back- 
yard, sods and weeds and trash from the 
woods, and lets it lie and forks it over, 
till it is all fiber, like wood mold, and he 
says it’s just grand: for flowers and 
fruits. He took the premium for roses 
and berries at the horticultural exhibi- 
tion last week.” 

“Then Tll thank you, sir, to prospect 
for sods and stuff so that we can have 
a better showing for a garden,” said 
his father. “Where did T see a lot of 
sod the other day near by?” 

“There are loods of it cut from the 
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roadsides down. at the 
dump,” said the professor. 
“Aha! Then they won’t 
be there much longer,” his 
brother-in-law declared, 
reaching for his hat. 
“Domenico Lasso shall 
have the job of hauling 
that sod, and we will see 
if that ragged turf round 
the church and the library 
ean’t be improved.” 
Sandy McGee was none 
too willing to part with 
his trade secrets for gar- 
den composts, but the 
parsonage and Mrs Win- 
ter were too good friends 
to his greenhouses not to 
be obliged. He delivered 
his wisdom as follows: 
“You jus’ tak’ a layer 
of sod, three, four inches 
thick, in anny out-the- 
way corner, and pit, say, 
two inches of fine sifted 
ashes, wood or coal ash, 
over that. Ive a big 
sereen sieve, wi’ a quar- 
ter-inch mesh that takes 
every bit of cinder out, 
an’ I run my greenhouse 
fires half the winter on 


_the screenings everybody 


throws away. On the ash 


“The old-fashioned, sweet, climbing rose from the Ohio 
river homestead, was blooming generously under 
Mrs Winter's own particular window 


1 pile the weeds and pour grass mowin’s, again, as they come to ma hand, and all 
two or three inches, and if I have it, a the slops from the house goes on the 
dust of slaked lime over that. Then I pile beside. 

build up sods and ashes and weeds “Every month or sax weeks the pile 


you are going across lots 
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is forked over to mix it well, and in- 
side three months the roses are bloom- 
ing off it! And the berries and 
the grapes have just a wonderful size 
and flavor to them, to say nothin’ of 
the melons and the cukes. You'll not 
be givin? my meethod awa’, will ye 
noof T learnt it in the auld country, 
when I was under gardener wi’ thirty 
more at the Duke of Buccleugh’s place. 
Here, ye see, I get all my garden materil 
from the roadside and the dump, for 
the fetchin’, as nobody e'se knows the 
worth of it.” 

Domenico’s horse and wagon were 
away. when the professor stopped to 
wonder at the heavily fruited grape- 
vines, melons and tomatoes ‘in the smat!l 
Italian garden. But he eame upon them 
in the edge of sunset, with Domenico 
busily forking all the old coats, hats 
and trousers that had been lying out 


**The small Italian garden’ 


since spring, into the load of paper and 
woolen rags. 

“He maka de grape grow, year in, 
year out,’ Domenico said. “In my 
country we save all de wool rags, cut 
‘em fine, chop ’em up and bury in de 
garden. Maka de groun’ rich seven— 
eleven year, in Lombardy. I turn all 
dis trash into de mony, maka so fine 
grape an’ garden sass you never saw!” 

“That is old as the Roman vineyards 
when Virgil wrote,” the minister said, 
when his brother told him of the new 
practice. “All the richest gardens in 
the south of France and Italy bury old 
woolen rags to fertilize the soil. It 
mekes the earth fabulously rich and 
lasts a long time.” 

This all happened two years ago, and 
when, the first of August, the rich, mel- 
low soil was wheeled into the garden 
borders, and bere places on lawns, and 
the new straw- 
perry beds, a 
great. light 
dawned on the 
thrifty souls of 
Dalewood. The 
minister and 
Mrs Winter had 
got ahead of 
Dalewood in gen- 
eral by laying in 
several tons of 
the finest garden 
dressing without 
other cost than 
the hauling of it 
—from the 
dump! 

When Mr Per- 
ry, the jobbing 
carpenter, out of 
work that poor 
summer for 
trade, was seen 
in the edge of 
dus' wheeling 
his barrow down 
the hill road to 
the dump after 
sods and fruit 
leavings to build 
his altar of rich- 
ness behind the 
string beans, Mrs 
Winter smiled, in 
her back garden, 
but being a wise 
woman, said 
nothing to that 
thrifty son of 
Maine She 
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said it to Clyde Crafts, the young sta- 
tion agent, who had a taste for garden- 
ing and raising fowls. She told him 
what brilliant sweet peas and phlox 
could be raised from garden compost, 
largely of the weeds mowed along the 
railroad track, and other vegetable 
refuse. How the Hamersly boys got hold 
of the idea, nobody knew, but they were 
wild to have their garden ahead of 
Clyde Crafts’, and as they worked all 
day in the car shops, they were out 
gathering sod and rubbish by moonlight. 
Next, the old colored men who had no 
work took the idea that they too might 
save on fuel by sifting the cinder heaps, 
when the professor was willing to fur- 
nish the fine mesh coal sieves to all who 
would help clear the dump. Finally, a 
countryman of Domenico and Michele 
drove out with a deep hay-rigging which 
he proceeded to fill with every scrap of 
old metal going, tomato cans in the last 
stages of rust, old woven wire mat- 
tresses, rusty stoves and stoveware. 
The Italian explained that all the 
solder and bright tin was melted off and 


used again, the pase metal was smelted 
over for window weights and _ fillings 
when quality was of no account, and the 
rusty iron was used as fuel in blast fur- 
naces to highten the fierceness of coal 
fires. 

Last of all, the women who kept house 
found it was very easy to boil the tea- 
kettle and warm up supper with fires 
of waste paper and light rubbish like 
strawberry boxes and old baskets, which 
thereupon ceased to decorate the face of 
nature. When Mrs Daly came out with 
a new shirtwaist suit saved off her sum- 
mer fuel, as she was careful to explain, 
Mrs Ricker and Mrs Taylor and Mrs 
Donald each set up a waste barrel into 
which every scrap went which could be 
burned. Nearly everybody in Dalewood 
kept fowls, and when they found that a 
foundation of broken glass and crock- 
ery kept rats and other vermin out of 
the poultry houses, there was a premium 
on potsherds. And the waysides in 
Dalewood are the cleanest in the country 
today. 


A bachelor’s garden, at his forest home in the shadow of the Cascade mountains in Washington 
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The Daughter’s Salary 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


ERE are stories, 
told not to point any 
moral, but to squint at 
opposite answers to the 
question, which, later 
on, will be raised. 
The first is of a 
family, seven strong, four sons and 
three daughters. The sons had ambi- 
tions for college after high school. They 
worked, after school hours, and through 
vacations, to earn college money, and 
paid a definite proportion of earnings 
into the family exchequer. From this 
the mother in turn paid two dollars 
weekly to the daughter who did the 
housework—this of course over and be- 
yond what she received from the family 


purse. By and by the houseworker left 
home for a position paying a handsome 
salary, leaving a sister to reign in her 
stead. But she finds that away from 
home there are so many “little foxes” of 
unconsidered expenses, the big salary 
does but little more for her than the 
scant home pay. Still it was the home 
pay that gave her her present outlook. 
Naturally she is grateful, and a strong 
advocate of her mother’s plan. 
Another mother, a woman of com- 
fortable estate, feared her girls—she had 
but two—would grow away from house- 
hold things. She had competent serv- 
ants, and was herself a past mistress of 
housewifery. She wanted her daughters 
to be the same, so offered them each 
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fifty dollars, to keep house, week about, 
through the next year. The money was 
to be paid in a lump at the end of the 
year, and to be something quite apart 
from any supplying of seasonal needs. 
Thus the shrewd lady felt that she was 
insuring perseverance, also something 
of prudence. She wanted the money 
spent, of course—but. with such a sum 
in hand, hoped it would be speut for 
something worth while. 

She paid it duly—notwithstanding 
the joint high housekeepers had taken 
their pleasure quite as freely and as 
joyously as before. After paying it, she 
said, with a hovering smile: “Lend me 
a dollar, each of you, that housekeep- 
ing money is so elastic, 1 want to keep 
seed of it.” Then from her expense 
book she showed the young women what 
they had bought with their housekeep- 
ing money in course of the year. One 
had had a bracelet, a set of furs, a lace 
and ivory fan, and a trip to the Springs; 
the other a fine new saddle, riding habit, 
brooch and earrings of pink coral, 
and silver-gilt lorgnon with turquoise 
studded chain. The manner of buying 
had been for the mother to pay cash, 
and charge it against their prospective 
income. The experiment ended then 
and there, the mother saying a few 
more years of it might bankrupt her, 


and make ruinous spendthrifts of her 


girls. 

Now we come to 
the question, namely, 
shall or shall not the 
homeworking daugh- 
ter have a_ regular 
salary? On _ paper 
but one answer seems 
possible; it is so 
clearly unjust that 
one child shall work 
for all, while the 
others either play or 
work for themselves. 
Or that the care of a 
child, an invalid, an 
aged person, should 
fall wholly upon one 
pair shoulders 
while others as legiti- 
mately bound to bear 
the burden go light 
and free. Problems 
of any sort are easily 
worked out on paper. 
But life has a sad 
knack of setting 
mathematical demon- 


,gument is impossible. 


“The dear, simple soul, with a talent 
for being imposed on" for everybody.  Al- 


strations at detiance. Life balances on 
the personal equation. Wherever the 
personal equation has power the answer 
to any question must be: It depends. 

That is to say, in this question as in 
so many others, there is much to say on 
both sides. But in one phase of it, ar- 
It is the case of 
the solitary, who are set in families, and 
expected to be always eternally grateful 
for the chance of eating the bitter bread 
of dependence. For them definite duties, 
however arduous, a definite recompense 
however small, will prove as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. In 
even the simplest household something 
to do can be found for them; something 
which will justify their presence at the 
fireside, and dignify their lives—lives 
already gray enough. 

Hlere is a case in point. A man died 
leaving only a good name to his children, 
four in number. Three of them were 
married. The single daughter, past her 
first youth, plain and angular, was 
looked on as a charge the brothers needs 
must assume, She thought otherwise. 
They had urged her to marry, and 
spoken jestingly against spinsters, even 
saying they wanted none about them. 
She had a married sister, somewhat in 
straits, but kindly hospitable. To her 
she said: “Let me come and _ raise 
chickens for you. Tl do it for half I 
ean sell, after you’ve 
eaten all you want.” 
The bargain was 
struck then and 
there. It is still in 
force, and though the 
hen-wife has not 
grown rich, she has 
paid her way, edu- 
cated a favorite 
niece, and has money 
in bank, enough to 
make her age secure. 

Next we come to 
types. The girl who 
ought always to have 
a salary is the dear, 
simple soul with a 
talent for being im- 
posed on. She takes 
to housework by the 
time she can chin the 
dinner table, and _ be- 
comes, almost insensi- 
bly. the household 
mainstay, a willing, 
even a joyous, drudge 
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“It is unjust that the care of 
the child should fall 
wholly on one”’ 


most invariably she has sisters, 
younger or older, who take all she 
does for them as less than their 
due. But this is not what grinds 
hardest. These fine ladies get the 
best of everything—that is, always 
the luck of the domineering, brow- 
beating sort. They get their will 
and way, partly in the interest of 
peace, partly also because there is 
something hypnotic in colossal in- 
solence. The mother perhaps 
weeps on the breast of the over- 
looked daughter, or says, sighing, 
she knows it isn’t right, but the 
others will have things, and how 
is she to stand against them. And 
the drudge comforts her as_ best 
she can, and goes on working, and 
putting up with things, wearine 
the leavings, or feeling guilty if 
by chance she has something new. 
Fancy her with a salary, good 
money paid in hand each week, 
that she may freely spend? The 
family estimate of her would suf- 
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fer more than a sea change. 
Indeed there is danger, slight 
to be sure, that it would ‘dis- 
cover perfections enough in her 
to turn her head. 

There are others, even other 
domestic daughters, to whom a 
salary might not be an unmixed 
blessing. Commonly they are 
short, dimpled, almost pudgy, 
with noses that are by courtesy 
tiptilted, but reckoned in the 
vernacular plain pug. ‘Trou- 
bled Marthas these, cumbered 
about many things, who along 
with a genuine taste for house- 
work, have a greater taste for 
feeling themselves martyrs be- 
cause of doing it. Indeed, not 
to put too fine a point on it, 
they are fond of tiptoeing to 
reach the martyr’s halo. Noth- 
ing can make up to them for 
their labors—at least not in 
their own minds. The family 
which eats their cooking, and 
walks on sufferance through the 
house they keep spotless, finds 


“The single daughter past her first youth” 
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it weary work not to tread on the corns 
of their spirits, or to avoid their in- 
flamed sensibilities worn outside their 
sleeves. 

To such an one a salary would be 
outright cruelty. What could make up 
to her for the right to keep the household 
miserable? Still, even in this case 
there is another side. Here as else- 
where comes in the personal equation. 
Other members of the household, know- 
ing she was paid, might give her but 
a hireling’s scant measure of courtesy, 
and less than a hireling’s meed of con- 
sideration. For the hireling, pure and 
simple, can leave when she has a mind. 
The home-worker has no such freedom, 
nor ean have, so long as household serv- 
ice outside the home entails a lower- 
ing of social status. Where the house- 
daughter is nagging, and inclined to in- 
sist upon abject gratitude, the house 
inmates may be likewise lacking in 
breeding. Brothers may insist upon it 
as a right, to bring in chums to dinner 


without a “by your leave,” or to pillage. 


the pantry at midnight, and strew 
things, particularly cigar ashes, pretty 
much wherever they should not be. And 
sisters older or younger, may be “per- 
nickety” as regards parlor arrangement, 
and dreadfully extravagant in the mat- 
ter of fresh shirt -waists and clean white 


petticoats, to say nothing of picnic 
luncheons and staying girl guests. Fur- 
thermore, remonstrance might bring 
forth the taunt: “What are you kick- 
ing about¢ Aren't you paid to do it?” 
A reverse of the medal not conducive 
to happy family life. 

,Where a girl must serve as either 
governess, nurse, or companion, in her 
own home, there is no color of reason for 
refusing her wages. If not the full 
amount an outsider would demand, all 
that can fairly be afforded. And where 
a whole family has reached adult age, 
it is indisputably just that those who 
earn money outside the home should 
pay part of it to those who do the home- 
keeping. With several daughters, the 
household empire may well be divided 
into provinces, and parceled out accord- 
ing to adaptation. Let the jolly, outdoor 
girl, who loves everything animate, be 
supreme in the dairy or the poultry 
yard, and entitled to half the increment 
thereof. If family needs require more 
than half, buy of her as of any outside 
person. Similarly let the slender crea- 
ture who needs air and sunshine have the 
garden under a like agreement, the or- 
chard and vineyard as well, if such happy 
things there be. With no mere than a 
small hothouse, there are chances of 


**Troubled Marthas these, cumbered about many things’"’ 
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‘Work as a social secretary may provide employment”"’ 


profit. Money makes the mare go—and 
a great many other things beside. 

Housekeeping proper, chamber work, 
the care of books, keeping accounts, 
work as a social secretary, all, all, may 
provide employment that will help 
toward family harmony. If none of 
these things appeal to some particular 
inmate, let her go out and away, to find 
the thing she is really fit to undertake. 
This is written primarily as regards 
daughters, but in exceptional cases it 
applies with equal force to growing sons. 
A share in the prospective profits will 
keep a boy at things, when all else might 
fail. 

Life is after all a matter of give and 
take. Money is but a measure of com- 
modities, which are in themselves but a 


measure of labor. If young people have 
it thus concretely shown them that labor 


means money, no less than worship, they 
will have learned a lesson of incaleula- 
ble value. More than that, the sweet- 
ness of spending money thus earned at 
home, would go far to making restless 


girls happy and satisfied. Fruitless do- 
ing is as dust and ashes in the mouth 
to all of us. Notwithstanding there is 
a danger—that of commercializing the 
home soul. In perfection the home soul 
means the desire and effort of each for 
all. To bring in the element of pay for 
services rendered, however just, is to 
risk something more vital than justice. 
It would be a bitter day for the republic 
if homes came to be regarded generally 
as no more than houses of call, wherein, 
having wherewithal to pay his seot, the 
ealler was free of every other obligation. 

So this sereed ends nearly as it began, 
with saying: It depends. There are 
daughters and daughters. Pay would be 
as life-blood to some of them, to others 
rank poison. On the whole, the pay 
proposition seems to be fraught with 
dynamic potentialities. Family _ ties, 
family affections, lie at the root of civ- 
ilization, the beginings of society. If 
by chance they be eaten through and fall 
hopelessly apart, there is the beginning of 
universal disintegration. 
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HOUGHL I love win- 
ter in the country 
and am accustomed 
to think and to say that 
our little village is even 
more beautiful under its 
mantle of pure snow than 
in its robes of green, yet 
Il must now confess to 
weariness of this unre- 
lieved whiteness of the 
fields and hills against the vivid blue 
of the sky. I am ready to have Mother 
Earth throw off this pall of cold white 
and show the brown soil once more; 
ready for the green leaves and_ the 
springing flowers. 
In the midst of the last heavy snow 
storm, which shut us off from the world 


a Devonshire Garden 
By Clara B. Throckmorton 


Illustrated by Olive Rush 


without, by way of the most complete 
contrast possible, there flashed upon 
“that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude” the vision of a certain nook 
in a Devonshire garden. My friends 
have a splendid establishment, with such 
2a number of servants as to make the 
moments of arrival and departure posi- 
tively appalling to a lone woman, con- 
scious of the insignificant amount of 
luggage and her embarrassing unfamil- 
iarity with footmen and lady’s maids; 
to say nothing of the cireulative me- 
dium with which they are to be tipped, 
and the seale on which said disagreea- 
ble process should be carried out. The 
whole estate has an ordered magnifi- 
cence, imparting a sense of ease and 
restfullness, under which you lose sight 
of the enormous expenditure of toil 
and money which must go into its “up- 
keep”. 

Hence it was that I was so unpre- 
pared for the distinct thrill—tears, even 
—which this secluded corner produced. 


***I'm aye thinkin’ what a little cooltivation would do for the weeds in our hairts 
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Tt was so familiar, yet so different. For 
here, tended with all the care given to 
the most costly exoties, was a group of 
our common New England wild flowers 
—‘weeds,” my butter man would call 
them. It was quite upsetting. Here 
flaunting its gorgeous color in whatever 
sunshine the moist English skies would 
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permit, was the cardinal flower, last 
seen hiding under a group of alders 
with its feet in the running water of 
a tiny brook. It was odd to see it 
treated as if it were a bed of geraniums. 
The evening primrose, so modest and 
unobstrusive in its native hedgerows, 
tried even to open its pale blossoms in 
broad daylight, thereby 


presenting a droll resem- 
blance to the blinking of a 
sleepy, tow-headed © child. 
In the transplanting, its 
delicate odor had vanished, 
and leaves and flowers were 
larger and coarser. The 
beautiful blue of the suc- 
cory was intensified and its 


A certain nook in a Devonshire garden 


Japanese effect was. still 
more marked. It is aston- 
ishing what a showy border 
the dandelion makes, and 
how impressive is a clump 
of “black-eyed Susans” 
against a background of 
broad-leaved mullein, 
trained upon a_ soft old 
English wall, a la_ holly- 
hock! The delicate wild 
carrot had lost none of its 
laciness in the change, 
while its leaves were even 
more beautiful than in the 
poor soil of its nativity. 
Whoever had sent the seeds 
had made a nice choice, and 
the grouping, while not 
natural—for all seasons 
and soils had been brought 
together—was highly deco- 
rative. 

The delightful old gar- 
dener who had guided me 
to this quaint spot regarded 
his ladyship’s latest whim, 
though himself not insensi- 
ble to its charm, nor (trust 
a Seotchman for that!) to 
the moral. For, as he led 
me away, he said quizzi- 
cally: “I'm aye thinkin’, 
mem, what a leetle judee 
cious coslivation would 
do for some of the weeds 
in our hairts.” 

What, indeed! 
food for thought. 
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Flowers, a Flower Painter and His Gardens 


By Grace Hortense Tower 


HAVE been all my life in 
love with all flowers; they 
are the most beautiful 
thoughts of God and the 
world would be very 
gloomy without them,” 
said Paul de Longpre, the 
painter of flowers, as we wandered 
through his beautiful gardens at Holly- 
wood, California. We walked through 
a wilderness of bloom, between hedges 
of roses—white and crimson and pink; 
golden hearted daisies and stately lilies; 
masses of blood colored geraniums and 
pele asters. Flowers everywhere. Trop- 
ical palms, heavy with galden fruitage, 
erched their great fronds over the walks 
and graveled roadways; clinging vines 
elambered over the arbors and_ tea 
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houses; great trees cast dark shadows. 

“Have you a favorite among the flow- 
ers?” I asked, and the answer came 
quickly: “Oh, yes, the roses. I have 
four-thousand rese bushes in my gar- 
dens,” and the artist led the way to a 
delightfully cool, rose-covered walk at 
the rear of his house. 

“LT am sure,” continued the painter, 
“the love of flowers makes human beings 
better. I have always advocated cover- 
ing the walls of nurseries for children 
with drawings or chromos of flowers so 
2s to bring the love of them into their 
little minds.” 

“Why. people who do not love flowers 
have no sou!,” continued Monsieur de 
Longpre; “they can never be my friends, 
I don't believe in them. Oh, of course 


Front view of Paul de Longpre’s home in California 
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there are a few exceptions.” He thinks 
that a thoroughly bad man, even, might 
become better if continually surrounded 
by growing flowers. Warped and shriv- 
eled souls expand in the fragrance of 
their breath. The purity of them soothes 
the tired spirit. 

Monsieur de Longpre is tall and 
rather slender, with light brown hair 
fast turning to gray. But the face is 
that of a much younger man. He radi- 
ates vivacity and exuberance. There is 
the buoyancy of youth in his step, in his 
face and voice, in the grip of his hand 
at parting. Ponce de Leon crossed the 
seas to discover the fountain that should 
give him back his youth. Paul de 
Longpre has learned that the well 
springs of that fabled fountain are in 
the depths of the human heart, and by 


keeping his heart young he has kept 
himself young, and laughs at the years. 

“The more the artist studies at the 
great school of nature, the more he finds 
he has to learn,” said the artist in speak- 
ing of his work. ~ 

“Do you believe in inspiration?” I 
asked. 

“Inspiration is given me by the flow- 
ers,” he replied, “by the beauty of my 
subject. I see the flowers. and I want to 
paint them. I forget my meals; I work 
fourteen hours a day. I work till my 
eyes give out and I am exhausted and 
forced to stop. Then the next day I 
begin again. I am with my art always.” 

In summer the artist arises as early 
as 5.30 and always walks in his gardens 
before breakfast. “The early mornings 
are so beautiful,” he says, “I like not to 

miss them.” Dur- 


ing this early morn- 
ing walk he selects 
and gathers the 
flowers which he de- 
sires to paint dur- 
ing the day, pluck- 
ing them while they 
are still fresh with 
dew and before the 
hot rays of the sun 
have fallen upon 
their delicate pet- 
als. He says he al- 
ways works two 
days on a_ sketch 
and then puts it 
aside and _ begins 
something fresh. 
But still the first 
sketch is ever be- 
fore him and he 
studies it and 
“thinks about: it. 

For the past 
twelve years Mon- 
sieur de Longpre 
has painted only in 
pure water color. 
He confines himself 
almost exclusively to 
flowers and always 
selects his studies 
from his own luxu- 
riant gardens. Dis- 
tinctive features of 
his work are the 
birds and _ bees,— 
great, velvet-winged 
fellows, that poise 


porch of their home 


so airily over 


Paul de Longpre, Madame de Longpre, and little Pauline, on the his superb roses. 


Paul de Longpre’s 
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A FLOWER PAINTER 


Paul de Longpre and Pauline gathering roses for a new painting 


art is peculiar and quite his own, for 
he never took a lesson in his life. “I 
have created my own school,” he says, 
“IT try always to put myself into my 
pictures. Anyone seeing them can tell 
they are mine. In any line of work, 
whether it be painting or music or writ- 
ing, the artist must give himself in his 
work. He must stamp it with his own 
personality. I could never be a copy- 
ist. I try to bring new light into the 
world.” 

We passed under the earved facades 
of his Moorish-mission dwelling into a 
wide reception room richly furnished 
with rare antiques and costly rugs, and 
going down a few steps came to his art 
gallery, a long room whose walls blos- 
som with the marvelous beauty of the 
master’s art. John M. Loretz, a musical 
friend, came in and seating himself at 
the piano, began playing the artist’s 
newest composition. 

“I call it The Departure of the Vol- 
unteers,” explained the artist. “The 
next piece I write will be ‘A Rosebud’ 


—that will be my little girl: She is 
the whole joy of our house.” 

This little Pauline is now seven years 
old, a petite, dark-haired, blue-eyed lass 
who loves the flowers and the birds. 

Monsieur de Longpre has no fad, no 
“aside,” unless one may so consider his 
fondness for rugs. “That is my extrav- 
agance,” he admitted as he led the way 
to the stairway, where, above the land- 
ing, hung two superb Persian prayer 
rugs. They were of silk, and of price- 
less value, the colorings exquisitely rich 
and soft end the workmanship beyond 
description. The artist is also fond of 
antiques and in his reception room is a 
rare old Persian throne of, dark wood 
inlaid with mother of pearl. There are 
quaint old temple lights of carved brass 
and bronze, ebony tables and carved 
chairs, one table weighing four hundred 
pounds. He has a quaint teak wood 
musie cabinet which is unlike any other 
in the country. 

“Come and see my dining room,” he 
said as he led the way across the inlaid 
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floors to a large, southeast room whose 
great windows opened upon the garden 
on a view of surpassing loveliness. Out 
over banks of blood colored geraniums 
we looked upon a mosaic of vivid color. 

“This is what I call poetry in eating,” 
said the artist. “Millions could not buy 
such a dining room.” 

There are ten rustic summerhouses on 
the place, some of them very unique in 
conception and treatment. The house, 
combining the suggestion of a Moorish 
mosque and a California mission, sug- 
gests also the Alhambra in its beautiful 
facades rich in delicate carvings. 

“Flowers in a home,” said the artist, 
“show refinement of feeling and of in- 
telligence; they are a kind of poetic 
food for the eyes and the soul. But 
strange as it may seem to you, in my 
life experience I am convinced that the 
deep, steady love of flowers is much 
greater in the man than in the woman.” 

As a boy Monsieur de Longpre would 
steal away to the meadows and make 
sketches of the flowers and birds rather 
than attend school, which he hated. 
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These small sketches he used to sell to 
his school fellows and with the money 
earned he bought more paper and colors. 
His older brothers were painting fans 
for a Paris firm. The boy Paul was 
twelve when he received his first order 
from the Paris establishment for a fan, 
and for the next few years he devoted 
himself exclusively to the work of fan 
decoration. For a time he made from 
twenty-five to forty dollars a day at 
this work. He fell in love with a sweet 
young girl about his own age. They 
were married and have been “living 
happily ever afterward.” At the age 
of twenty-one he had two daughters 
and one son. More ambitious than 
ever to succeed, he devoted half the 
the year to fan painting, working at 
it sixteen hours a day, and the other 
half year living in his cottage in the 
Paris suburbs, where he continued his 
studies at Nature’s school. About this 
time his first picture was accepted and 
hung in the Paris salon, and thereafter 
several orders came in and he prospered. 

Then the bank in which his savings 
of fifteen years had 


and out of the wreck 
he saved but nine 
hundred dollars. 
Then, though all his 
friends thought it 
madness, the artist 
left the sunny skies 
of France behind, 
and came to Amer- 
ica to begin life 
over again in a new 
world, That was 
sixteen years ago. 
In 1895 he gave his 
first exhibition in 
America, to do so 
risking his little all. 
The exhibition was 
a success and now 
the de Longpre ex- 
hibitions in the 
eastern art centers 
are annual affairs. 
Cool breezes from 
the Pacific a few 
miles away blow 
over his gardens on 
the warmest days; 
the air is sweet with 
a the breath of orange 
and lemon _blos- 


4 been kept failed, 


A study of violets, by Paul de Longpre 


soms; drowsy with 


the hum of bees. 
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The front and entrance porch of the ol¢ 
tarmhouse 


A Young Couple in an Old Farmhouse 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


YOUNG couple who 
had spent the first five 
years of their married 
life in the suburbs of 
a Pennsylvania city. 
within walking dis- 
tance of trains, trolleys 
an numerous friends, came at last to 
the conclusion that real country life was 
what they would most enjoy. They did 
not want to build, but they did want to 
find a country house in some wild spot, 
where they could still be within easy 
access of their friends and yet be able 
to enjoy the pleasures of a rural life. 
The wish was very natural, but the 
more they drove through country lanes 
and out-of-the-way places in quest of 
what they wanted, the further off they 
seemed from their desire. A rambling 
old house in a picturesque bit of coun- 
try seemed not to exist. At last, how- 
evor, their persistent search was rewarded 
and they found a sturdy little farmhouse 
on the top of a hill almost hidden by old 
trees. It was in a terrible state of dilap- 
idation, but the walls were there and 


the situation overlooking the TIunting- 
ton valley was all that heart could desire. 
Behind the house was an old orchard 
skirted by corn fields and a vegetable 
garden, while the grounds at the front of 
the house sloped abruptly, and were cov- 
ered with grass and clumps of shrubbery ; 
at the foot of the hill a winding stream 
with rustic bridge leading to the road 
gave an added beauty to the scene. The 
drive is shaded by overhanging trees, 
and on one side by a high hedge; wind- 
ing round the hill beyond the house, the 
road returns again until it reaches the 
side nearest the stables. 

It did not take the young people long 
to deeide that this was their beau ideal, 
so they bought the property and = had 
plans made by Herbert J. Wetherell, a 
Philadelphia architect, who entered 
into the spirit of keeping the one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-year-old house intact as 
much as possible. A porch was added 
at the end with heavy stone pillars, to 
support the bedroom which was_ built 
over it. At the front of the house a 


smaller porch was built with two high 
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backed settles on either side of the front 
door. 

The house, like most old houses of this 
region, is built of stone and white- 
washed; the woodwork is painted white, 
with the exception of the shutters of the 
second story, which are green. The 
shingles on the roof are also green, form- 
ing a pleasant contrast to the whiteness 
of the walls. 

The front door opens directly into the 


dining room, which with its low raftered. 


ceiling, the colonial staircase at one end 
of the room, and the stone fireplace, 
wears an old world appearance. A green 
felt paper on the walls forms a good 
background for the pictures and Flem- 


ish oak furniture, and blends with the 
green carpet and leather chair covering. 
The dining room is the width of the 
house, accordingly it has windows back 
and front; these are curtained with 
cheesecloth sash curtains, with applied 
diagonal pieces of green, while the win- 
dow frames have soft madras curtains 
with quaint little valances. 

Leading out of the dining room above 
a small flight of steps is the living 
room, formerly the farm kitchen; the 
old fireplace is left just as it was, with 
the addition of- settles of simple con- 
struction, made out of an old church 
pew. One of the original walls was done 
away with, the pillars dividing. what 


The novel porch which the architect added to the old house 
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The living room from the fireplace 


The original old kitchen fireplace ia the apartment now used as a living room 
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used to be another room. This is quite 
a. large apartment and its low ceilings 
impart an ancient aspect. Windows on 
three sides and a sash door opening upon 
the porch admit plenty of light. The 
room is papered with a beautiful Morris 
paper in soft tones of old red, green 
and tan, which, although rich in color, 
makes an excellent background for pic- 
tures. 

One experiences a sense of restfulness 
on entering the room, by reason of the 
concentration of color. The floor is en- 
tirely covered with a Wilton velvet car- 
pet which was dyed that beautiful shade 
of Florentine red which is never found 
in a new carpet; the same shade of red 
is repeated in the inner silk curtains, 
which are made with a valance, and 
reach only to the sills. An Indian scarf 
on the table and sofa pillows all carry 
out the tones of red. Olive green furni- 
ture covering, and a profusion of flowers 
with their foliage, bring enough green 
into the room to make a contrast. 

The most of the furniture is mahog- 
any, but the window seats, bookcases and 
settles are painted white to match the 
woodwork, bringing a note of simplicity 
into the rcom. Bobinet sash curtains 
soften the light which would otherwise 
be a little glaring. 


The staircase is new and is painted 
white with a mahogany hand rail. As- 


cending to the second floor we find odd 
little steps and narrow passages. To the 
left of the staircase, opening into the 
passage, are two bedrooms and a bath- 
room, all of which have open fireplaces. 
The large bedroom over the living room 
has a plain, green cartridge paper with 
a frieze of poppies, the curtains of old 
rose and green cretonne repeating the 
colors of the frieze. Next to this room 
is the night nursery, a cheerful, dainty 
room with its old-fashioned wallpaper. 

Beyond the stairway are two bedrooms 
furnished quite simply; a white paper 
with a border of rosebuds seems suita- 
ble to surroundings. The adjacent room 
ean be entered through the bedroom or 
from a stairway from the kitchen; it is 
a little, old world room, not more than 
seven feet high; a paper of yellow mar- 
igolds gives a charming amount of color 
and makes the place particularly at- 
tractive. 

The third floor, in the center of the 
house, is occupied by the maids, leaving 
one room for trunks. 

There is a charm about the old dwell- 
ing that is felt by all who see it. Never 
a day passes without a call from friends 
driving over for a chat, or an informal 
qeal, the hostess being one who keeps 
open house and a hearty welcome for 
her friends. 
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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Age o’ New Individualities 


2 @ HEN I told my Dear , 


Woman about the 
toddling feet in the 
little flat, about the 
bric-a-brac on the top- 
most places, she 
smiled delightedly. 

“Bless her dear heart!” she said of 
the young mother. “If God continues to 
be good to that sweet girl she’ll never 
again know the fret and loneliness of the 
Age of Gilt; she’ll never again have a 
- chance to imagine her home is a place 
for the cultivation of her ideas of pret- 
tiness. 

“T’ve just come from my, Emmeline’s,” 
she went on, “and she is having a most 
interesting time in her career as a home- 
maker. Her three little people are very 
near of an age, you know, and all at 
once, as it seems to her, their nursery 
won’t hold them any longer. Bob, who 
is nine, entered claim, a few weeks ago, 
for a room of his own, and Elsie, who is 
seven,»has been emboldened by his suc- 
cess to follow suit. Wee mite though 
she is, she has very strongly marked 
characteristics and, as so often happens 
with two brothers or two sisters so near 
of an age, she and Ethel, who is nearly 
six, are diametrically opposite in tem- 
perament. 

“Bob was no sooner ensconced in his 
own habitation (about the fitting and 
furnishing of which he and Emmeline 
entertained widely different notions) 
than Elsie began laying her case before 
the supreme court of the family. 

“After Bob moved out of the nursery 
Emmeline tried to fix it up in a pretty, 
girly way for the sisters. It was a lit- 
tle disconcerting that Elsie wanted 
everything blue and Ethel wanted every- 
thing pink, but she compromised on 
some of each, which was ‘Frenchy,’ she 
told the girls—who have not yet ac- 
quired respect for that august designa- 
tion. But after Bob had been ‘swathed 
in scarlet,’ as Emmeline put it (just like 
his father, who says he likes ‘any color 
so’s it’s red’) and the girls had been 
apportioned their respective drawers in 
the bureau and pegs in the closet of the 
‘French room,’ as bie Bob calls it, peace 


did not settle on the household as 
Emmeline had hoped it would. 

“When the children were all in the 
big nursery together, scrimmages were 
mot infrequent, of course, but they were 
soon over. Everything was on a sort of 
happy-go-lucky, pell-mell basis, and as 
no one considered it his or her room in 
particular, no one was fussy about what 
happened to it. 

“But the minute Emmeline, forced to 
it, began to acknowledze the righis of 
different tastes in her children, the ac- 
knowledged individualities, like newly 
accredited powers in world politics, be- 
gan to take on airs; like all ‘new’ things, 
from principalities to riches and learn- 
ing and manners, they were tremen- 
dously assertive. 

“Bob got along fairly well, being 
alone in his scarlet splendor. He scorn- 
fully rejected a pincushion his sister 
Elsie gave him for Christmas, because 
it had a lace ruffle and ‘looked girly,’ and 
he had one or two little ‘passes’ with his 
mother about pillow-shams and ‘such- 
like.” But the great question presented 
by Bob was his desire to have his new 
quarters full of. boys who ‘tracked the 
house up’ and left things in disorder. 


“Here was a big situation to face: Bob 


has his rights; it is his home, he is en- 
titled to as full a share of it for the de- 
velopment of his individuality as he can 
use without infringing on the equal 
rights of others. On the other hand, 
while no one wants a bey to be ‘sissy’ 
and finicky, there is a great deal to be 
charged to those doting or ignorant 
mothers who let boys grow up careless 
of the trouble they make and of the de- 
sires of their women-folk for a well- 
ordered home. Emmeline’s mother-in- 
law is a weak woman, with nerves but no 
convictions. Her boys grew up any way 
they could, so only they made no noise 
in the house; and big Bob deplores his 
lack of training in little niceties so 
earnestly that he and Emmeline long 
ago declared their intention to help lit- 
tle Bob be a charming man to live with, 
as well as ‘other things which I am not,’ 
says big Bob, to which Emmeline assents 
with a look that tells her willingness to 
have little Bob a pattern of all the vir- 
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tues, but her satisfaction to have big 
Bob just what he is. 

“But if the problem of Bob seems con- 
siderable, viewed alone, it becomes as 
nothing, Emmeline thinks,. when com- 
pared with the problem of Elsie and 
Ethel. “Elsie is the soul of method and 
neatness and Ethel is the soul of im- 
pulse and disorder. Elsie complained 
that Ethel left hair ribbons and hand- 
kerchiefs and doll rags and other posses; 
sions scattered all over the bureau-top, 
not to mention the chairs and the doll 
furniture and the floor, and that it was 
no use for her to be tidy when Ethel was 
so ‘horrid.’ 

“The upshot of all this was that Em- 
meline ‘surveyed’ the room, found a line 
of exact division in the matting-seam 
down the center, bought another bureau, 
made an equable allotment of all com- 
mon property between the two girls, 
stood ‘umpire’ while they separated their 
belongings ‘each from t’other’s,’ and set 
each young woman up on her own side of 
the matting-seam,—Elsie to keep her 
side as tidy as she wished and Ethel to 
keep her side as tidy as she could. 

“‘T don’t hope to equalize their 
housekeeping,’ said Emmeline, ‘but I 
think if I keep them together “with a 
difference” they may react on each 
other with mutual benefit. The most 
that can be hoped of Ethel is that she 
will learn to be methodical enough to 
save herself constant friction with nat- 


urally methodical folks all her life, and - 


the most that can be hoped for Elsie is 
that she shall continue to be neat with- 
out becoming so exacting and censori- 
ous as to be in constant friction with 
folks less neat. Elsie has all the faults 
of her virtues, now, and Ethel has all 
the sweet virtues of her faults. Ethel 
will have the happier time in this world, 
because she’s sunny and heedlessly gen- 
erous and has all the other charms of 
the prodigal (and isn’t it strange how, 
since time began, it has always been the 
younger of two who has been wayward 
and winsome and the elder who has been 
rigidly righteous?), and Elsie’s tendency 
will be to grow resentful and self-pity- 
ing because her carefulness seems to 
count for so much less than Ethel’s 
charm and because her conscience makes 
her undertake all the tasks Ethel blithely 
neglects. It’s so, even now. Elsie tidies 


up Ethel’s side of the room rather than 
see it look so bad. Now, mother dear,’ 
says Emmeline, ‘what can I do to make 
life a little sweeter and easier for these 
two world-old types of character? Per- 
haps if I begin now, in this age of 
hair ribbons and doll rags, I can help 
them to modify their “natural man,” to 
spiritualize it, so theyll have less stress 
and sorrow when they come to the age 
of big things. I don’t want the girls’ en- 
joyment of each other to be sacrificed 
on a petty altar of folded ribbons and 
overshoes set neatly away. I don’t want 
Ethel to think of Elsie only as one who 
earps and rectifies, and Elsie to forget 
all. Ethel’s sweetness because she leaves 
her rubbers and doll buggy on Elsie’s 
side of the room. Yet if I separate 
them, as Elsie begs m2 to, and remove 
the “offenses,” how shall I help them to 
overcome, how shall I prepare them for 
offenses that cannot be removed or 
avoided ? 

“‘The home is the hothouse of char- 
acter, I know; I must make its condi- 
tions right for the preparation of each 
tender plant that later must take its 
chanees under God’s open sky. I don’t 
want to force development nor to retard 
it, nor yet to pervert it—to make a 
fuchsia out of a geranium or a gera- 
nium out of a fuchsia. One needs+shade 
for its development and the other needs 
shine. I want to know the laws of my 
plants and to abide by them. But on the 
other hand, the best gardening today 
does more than protect species; it per- 
fects species, it eradicates faults and en- 
courages virtues. Wild things are pret- 
tiest, perhaps, in their proper place, but 
we can’t all live “wild.” Modern life is 
crowded and complex and I must fit my 
children for it. Somebody says, “My 
grandmother never heard of such ideas, 
yet her children turned out all right.” 
Yes, and wild strawberries are sweetest, 
but not many people in these days could 
have strawberries if nobody cultivated 
them. Times have changed, says my 
Emmeline, ‘and I don’t let anyone dis- 
courage me by telling me that too much 
thought for my children is bad for them. 
Gardeners are never fussy folk; they’re 
only wise. I want to be wise with my 
plants, but oh! was there ever any one 
wise enough for such a task?” 
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By W. B. Thornton 


» DDLY enough a member 
of one of the most blood- 
thirsty tribes of animals 
in the world has come to 
hold an intimate relation 
with the homes of men. 
Beautiful, sleek, social, 
Puss holds a warm place at the hearths 
and in the hearts of mankind, and what 
has she done to deserve it? Chiefly this: 
she has amused and captivated the chil- 
dren, comforted the loneliness of old 
age and, sometimes, kept the house free 
of mice. Right well has Puss fulfilled 
these missions. 

But is it wise, or safe, or justice for 
the feline race itself, to ignore the facts 
concerning the multiplication of pet and 
stray cats in recent years and the con- 
sequences thereof ? 

Conceding the pet cat a large and per- 
manent place in the American home, the 
time has come to take account of stock, 
to reckon the cost of the present multi- 
tude of cats in bird life and human 
life, and consider means for bettering 
the lot of all concerned, including our 
fascinating friend with the silky hair 
and velvet paws. 

There is a widespread and timely 
interest in the preservation of bird life, 
and among the most earnest and vigorous 
workers is a great body of women. They 
deplore the cruelty and heartlessness of 
the hunter and the small boy with his 
air gun and slingshot. Yet the cher- 
ished pet is an agent more destructive 
than all others combined. State orni- 
thologist Edward Howe Forbush of 
Massachusetts has given the subject close 
study for many years, and he estimates 
the average number of birds killed per 
eat to be fifty per year. Some closely 
guarded pet eats kill less, while wild and 
half-wild ones kill many more. He 
says: 

“T base my estimate of fifty birds per 
year per cat partly on my own observa- 
tions, partly on statements of others. 
When I lived in Medford three cats 
’ cleaned out nearly all the birds’ nests in 


the neighborhood. Cats watch robins’ 
nests and when the young are hatched, 
take them. In good hunting grounds ten 
old birds and forty young per year is a 
low estimate. Probably very few cats will 
make such a record the first year, but 
as they grow older and get to roaming 
they can easily excel it. I have known 
one eat to kill all the nestlings in six 
nests and two of the old birds in one 
day.” 

William Dutcher, president of the 
national association of Audubon socie- 
ties, writes: “I consider the house cat 
that is permitted to run wild, one of 
the greatest causes of bird destruction 
known. The small boy with the air gun 
or other weapon is not in the same class 
with the cat because he is not always 
after birds, while the cat is; the boy can 
be reasoned with while the cat cannot. 
The uneducated foreigner can be sup- 
pressed by fines and imprisonment, but 
there are no laws to control the cat.” 

John Burroughs, the eminent natural- 
ist, writes in answer to my inquiry: 
“T look upon the domestie cat as one of 
the greatest enemies of our birds. The 
cats probably- destroy more birds than 
all other animals combined.” 

The testimony of Frank M. Chapman, 
one of the best known authorities on 
birds in the United States, is to the same 
effect, while the bureau of biological 
survey of the United States department 
of agriculture states that “for many 
sections of the country Mr Forbush’s 
estimate of fifty birds per annum per 
cat is probably conservative.” 

Dr Clifton F. Hodge, head of the bio- 
logical department of Clark university, 
who has contributed valuable text-books 
on nature study to the curriculum of the 
public schools, and who so far as known 
is the first to successfully domesticate 
that rapidly disappearing game bird, the 
ruffed grouse, the experiment being ended 
abruptly through the agency of cats, has 
learned from long and close observation 
of bird life just how savage is the in- 
stinct in the pet feline, to say nothing 
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of the thousands of homeless cats which 
infest country and city. Of the well- 
fed pet eat and its love of bird flesh Dr 
Hodge offers the following testimony: 
“A cat last year killed and ate nine ca- 
naries and English sparrows at one meal 
and the cat had been well fed shortly 
before. The fact is, birds and not small 
rodents constitute most of the natural 
food of cats, and if they can get them 
they will pay little attention to rats and 
mice.” 

Although the dearest pet the present 
writer ever owned was a cat, my per- 
sonal observations lead me to agree with 
the opinions already quoted. Last sum- 
mer, weeks of watching and planning for 
photographs of birds et home came to 
naught through cats, the nests of three 
pairs of robins, one pair of bluebirds, 
one pair of chipping sparrows and one 
pair of kingbirds in one orchard being 
emptied of young by well-fed pet cats. 

While the pampered pet is unquestion- 
ably guilty, the greater damage is done 
by strays, wild and half-wild. And here 
again a tender human heart is often to 
blame. People will abandon a pet to find 
its own living rather than have it killed, 
and will plead that the litter of new 
born kittens be allowed to live. This not 
merely wrongs the birds and the ecom- 
munity at large, but the cats them- 
selves. During the nesting season of 
the birds the stray eats will live luxuri- 
ously; in other seasons they will be on 
the border of starvation. 

Along the seacoast, particularly at 
popular summer resorts, is a large and 
constantly increasing feline population, 
homeless and doomed to cruel suffering 
during the winter months. The eats 
were forsaken by heartless summer cot- 
tagers. The cities are full of homeless 
creatures. The American society for 
the prevention of eruelty to animals 
mercifully put out of misery 53,938 cats 
during the first nine months of 1905 in 
New York city alone, while its figures 
for nine years up to 1903 are 465,065, 
according to Bird Lore. 

In view of the facts and figures just 
given, the reader may be prepared for 
the truth that the cat is not a domestic 
animal, legally; has no standing before 
the law. The following decision by 
Judge Utley of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in discharging a defendant ae- 
cused of killing a trespassing eat, states 
the animal's legal position: 

“Here is a case where a man found a 
cat on his premises and was perfectly 
justified in doing what he did, Whether 


he meant to strike the cat or not is im- 
material. Some time ago in this court 
I discharged a man for shooting a cat 
that was stealing his chickens. I see no 
reason im this-case why I should change 
my opinion. A cat is the worst untamed 
animal in Christendom. You cannot 
control it. A dog will mind you, but a 
eat is beyond control. A man has a 
perfect right to protect his property 
from a person or animal preying upon 
it. 

But there is actual evil to the health 
of the home in the outdoor freedom of 
a pet cat. A cat mingles with diseased 
strays, and creeps into all sorts of 
filthy places, where she may pick up 
germs of contagious diseases. Dr Hodge 
says: “A child comes down with diph- 
theria or scarlet fever. ‘Where could it 
have caught it? It has not been out of 
the house.’ It has played with a cat 
that has been mixed up generally with 
other cats, rats and mice, and spent its 
nights going into all the filthy places 
within ten blocks. The cat may have 
diphtheria and no one even think to look 
at it. 

“Many contagious diseases are common 
to both man and the cat. This often 
makes a sick cat as dangerous a source 
of contagion as a sick person, even more 
so, in fact, on account of the way children 
handle their pets, and because the pres- 
ence of disease is not likely to be known 
and recognized as quickly as in the case 
of a person. Diphtheria, whooping 
cough, grippe, exzema, ringworm are 
some of the diseases in which the con- 
tagion has been definitely proved to 
have come from the cat and caused the 
disease in man. 

“Even if the animal does not con- 
tract the disease; her manner of life, 
contact with rats and mice, habits of 
snooping about in all manner of filthy 
places, even the licking of the fur, by 
which any infectious matter eaten or 
clawed over, is likely to be smeared over 
the whole animal, render the eat one of 
the most common and likely means of 
spreading infectious matter. Boards of 
health recognize this and are often 
obliged to order the killing of cats to 
prevent the spread of epidemics, 

“Practically every cat that comes into 
the laboratory is diseased. Almost all 
are mangy, all of any age have catarrh 
of the nasal passages, the sinuses being 
filled with pus. Tubercular lungs are 
not uncommon, and all cats are more or 
less infested with fleas. The discovery 
of Dr Carraquillo, recently announced, 
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of the germ of leprosy in the flea, is 
pointed out as q possible explanation of 
the alarming epidemics of leprosy in 
flea-infested localities, and again brings 
the cat under suspicion as being one of 
the main factors in dealing with this 
problem.” 

Dr Hodge bases these statements on 
the results of a thorough investigation 
made by Dr Caroline A. Osborne at 
Clark university. A child hugs a cat 
close to its face, affording the best op- 
portunity in the world for germs to enter 
the mouth or nasal passages. Doctors 
say that a eat bite is apt to prove far 
more serious than a dog bite, doubtless 
because of infected matter in the teeth. 
A cat scratch is not infrequently a seri- 
ous matter. Why? Infection of the 
claws. Boards of health recognize the 
possible source of danger in pet animals 
and make rulings accordingly. The city 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania, has for years 
had the following rule: 

“No dogs, cats or other household pets, 
shall be permitted to remain in any house 
in which there may a contagious 
disease; if any such animal has been ex- 
posed to the contagion it must be disin- 
fected when removed, and not returned 
until after the house shall have been 
fumigated.” 


When the authorities find they cannot’ 


exercise control according to this rule, 
the animals are declared a public nui- 
sance and shot. 

“A great many people,” says Dr 
Hodge, “especially in the west, are being 
well instructed in modern bacteriology 
and in reasonable and intelligent clean- 
liness. One of these goes into a grocery 
store and sees a cat lying on the counter, 
turns around and goes out and never en- 
ters that store again; goes into a meat 
shop and finds a cat about, possibly on 
the cutting block, goes out never to enter 
that store again; goes into a boarding 
house, sees a cat, looks further; goes 
into a dry goods store, sees a cat lying on 
a bale of dress goods, goes elsewhere; 
enters a furniture store, finds a cat on 
the softest sofa, smells cats, or sees cat 
hairs about, moves on. 

“Cats are, practically all of them, 
alive with fleas. Dr Howard of Wash- 
ington speaks of scraping many fleas’ 
eggs from the dress of a lady who had 
held a cat on her lap. Decent people 
do not wish to carry home fleas’ eggs 
with their goods. Most eats have 
mange, and we want none of their scabs 
about. Most New England eats have 
eatarrh and are continually sneezing.” 
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Turning to the humane side of the 
question Dr Hodge’ continues: “From 
years of observation I am _ convinced 
that all the animal suffering caused by 
all the laboratories does not amount to 
one drop in the bucket as compared with 
the suffering and distress endured by 
the thousands of .neglected, abandoned, 
tramp and stray cats which infest both 
cities and country. When we add to 
this the suffering which these animals 
cause,—the mangling of birds, squir- 
rels and rabbits, and the wholesale kill- 
ing of parents, allowing the young to 
starve,—we see where the great fie!d of 
really humane work ought to begin.” 

A solution of the cat problem is of- 
fered by the same authority. “Let any- 
one who keeps a cat,” he says, “dis- 
tinctly understand that he must adopt 
adequate and effective means to retain 
it on his own premises all the time, 
and also to prevent it from killing birds 
that are protected by law. It is sheer 
nonsense to enact laws fining a man ten 
dollars for killing an insectivorous bird, 
and at the same time allow him to keep 
an ineonsequent and uncontrolled cat 
(a dozen, if he chooses) that will kill 
fifty a year. I am unalterably opposed 
to licensing cats. At first thought it 
might seem that the method of license 
could be applied to cats as well as to 
dogs; but it is clear that the animals 
are’ too different in habits—cats more 
definitely nocturnal in character. Dogs 
are above-board, sociable, and hunt by 
chase in the open, while cats are sneak- 
ing, solitary, and hunt by stealth.” 

Rabbits, for example, are confined; 
so, also, are the blue-blooded aristocrats 
of the eat tribe, the valuable Angoras. 
These pets do not suffer from their re- 
straint. A roomy cage or a collar with 
a long cord fastened to a traveling 
ring on a long wire, as dogs are often 
tethered, would give all needed exercise. 

At the annual meeting of the na- 
tional association of Audubon socie- 
ties, in New York last November, the 
cat problem was discussed, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: “That 
in the interests of humanity and bird 
protection the national association of 
Audubon societies indorses the move- 
ment to make the owners of cats re- 
sponsible for their acts and welfare.” 
When some such action is taken, and 
not till then, will the cat cease to be a 
public nuisance, a menace to the public 
health, the most potent factor in the 
destruction of bird life, an object of 
pity to the merciful. 
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IV—Standardizing 


HE Philanderer well remembers the 
subtle yet very practical lesson he 
once received when presenting a 

paper to a preceptor, who looked the task 
over without remark of any kind. 

“Does it come up to Standard, sir?” 
asked the youthful Philanderer. In his 
heart of hearts he was well aware that 
the work was low grade. 

_The teacher marked the paper with 
a passing figure, barely passing, and 
handed it back to its owner. 

“Yes,” he said, “it comes up to Stan- 
dard—your standard.” 

There was that in this interview which 
left an undying impression on the mind 
of the Philanderer! 

But not always, as in this cited case, 
is it the fault of the owner of a standard 
that its mark must be merely passing. 
Sincere sympathy, indeed a kind of ten- 
derness, if he may use the term, is in 
the heart of the Philanderer for some 
laborers he has known—good-natured, 
busy, ever bustling little bees, whose 
work must be marked with a low figure, 
through no fault whatever on the part 
of the conscientious cell-builder. 

Lack of imagination—imagination 
plays a large part in home-building— 
lack of education, of power to think log- 
ically, an inherent incapacity to accept 
new and improved hypotheses, a govern- 
ing necessity to build in inherited, out- 
lawed fashions; any of these reasons 
may compel a woman to create a home 
as best she may—that best a poor one. 


Waste forces 


In the silence of his study, as he writes 
the above, the Philanderer can clearly 
hear the voice of humming bees, not at 
the pitch of contented approval. What, 
in his unwisdom and inexperience, can 
a Philanderer know of the trials and 
needs of beehives? When a condition 
of six children, and one or no maid, 
confronts the mother-bee, what chance 
is there for methods, for theorizing? If 
the baby’s face is grimy, the baby’s face 
must be washed, and at once. Little 
Jane’s school coat must be mended, and 
little Joe’s cap must be found in time 
for school. 


The Philanderer would still gently 
persist that a few organizing moments 
stolen from these most active duties 
might result in the discovery of a nearer 
duty, namely, that little Jane should be 
taught to wash the baby’s face and little 
Joe should be playing hide and seek with 
his own hat—to the educational advan- 
tage of all three younglings. 

The waste of power in the falls of Ni- 
agara is as naught compared to the ag- 
gregation of force daily going to waste 
in households—forces which, unlike that 
wonderful flood, should be utilized, and 
with use would improve in beauty and 
grace. The labor of children, as applied 
in the home, can become of positive eco- 
nomic value in the domestic scheme, and 
this with no question raised as to the 
wrongs of child-labor; rather we have 
here to deal with the sacred right of the 
child to share the family life and labors. 


Little wheels 


Powers which ean be used, that should 
be employed, are rather dangerous arti- 
eles to leave loose about the house. 
Waste power easily becomes misapplied 
force. 

It is true that children can be young 
but once, and should therefore rejoice 
in their youth; equally is it true that 
they cannot too young be taught where 
they owe certain duties of service. 
There are favors of service from others, 
too, which a training in self-respect 
should teach them to refuse. 

Ts it suitable that little Joe’s muddy, 
clumsy rubber shoes should be wrenched 
upon his feet by the devoted mother 
kneeling for her task? “Pull them on for 
yourself, you young rascal!” exclaimed 
the Philanderer viewing one such per- 
formance; a tactless ejaculation and one 
not soon forgiven him by Joe’s mamma. 

“But mamma loves to wait on her 
little boy,” she stated with dignity, and 
the Philanderer bit his tongue on the 
retort. 

“Not more, dear lady, than mamma’s 
little boy loves to be waited on—by any- 
body.” 

It is the unselfish, overtasked mother, 
waiting by inches on her brood, who ed- 
ueates them into habits of ill-breeding, 
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who creates a family of selfish, overbear- 
ing, indelicate children. When the small 
wheels are made to move, to take their 
place in the mechanism of the whole, 
when patience, with its perfect work, 
has trained them to self-help, to help- 
fulness for others, then labor is saved 
to the mother, character building is in 
process for the children. 

In a recent visit at the house of a 
friend—his wife the most even-tempered 
of women—the Philanderer passed the 
open door of the family nursery, and, 
in passage, carried away with him a dis- 
tressed impression of a_ shipwrecked 
nursery, clothing and children and toys 
inextricably related. 

“Mother! I can’t find my shoes.” 

“Never mind, Sally dear. Take Lot- 
tie’s.” 

“Mother, I can’t find my coat!” 

“Never mind, Ben. Don’t cry. Take 
Sam’s.” 

The Philanderer fled on his way down 
the hall choked with impious laughter, 
and, strange to say, in no wise discour- 
aged as to the ultimate fate of the brood. 
Let it be owned that never anywhere 
that he visits does he find so disordered 
a standard of a home—once he found 
the baby cooing in its bath before the 
drawing room fire—a mother so utterly 
helpless, save in affection and truth-tel- 
ling, in bringing her brood to maturity. 
But, on the other hand, nowhere else 
does he find a household of more loving 
and unselfish and competent children. 
Here is a case of self-preservation. 
They take charge, and pretty good care 
too, of themselves and each other, and 
will doubtless grow up into men and 
women with great beauty of character 
and usefulness. 

Thus does nature look after its own. 


How to run 


In a word then, although a home- 
maker is primarily an administrator, 
while most women may learn to admin- 
ister, all cannot. Some were never born 
for that office, and seem definitely inca- 
pable of taking any such training. 

There are women, ancient and modern 
—the Philanderer knows them—whose 
unkind fate it plainly is to have become 
executives without possessing one of the 
native qualities that make for executive 
success. These unfortunates must build 
their homes taught by some mere in- 
stinct of inheritance. These the Philan- 
derer is not addressing as he prates of 
hypotheses, of theories, of the art of 
home-making. Happy are their hus- 


bands if three meals a day arrive some- 
how, somewhere near the table. 

For these there is no hope, or help, 
beyond a daily setting of teeth and gird- 
ing up of loins and a “getting through 
with the day” at any price. For these, 
discussions of methods are sheer madness, 
Let them run their homes, their course, 
-by a kind of momentum gained by the 
descent from that altar when their vows 
to these ends were taken. The Philan- 
derer would further urge that they turn 
this page of his hurriedly, heeding his 
plea for taking thought as they might 
the empty whistle of the wind. He goes 
so far as to call to their attention the 
tradition of the man blown from a 
bridge to an adjoining field, whence 
proceeding on his predestined way with 
unrufiled mind, and without so much as 
losing his stride. 

Some there are whose sole safety lies 
in that they have a pace—any pace; 
and it is to hinder them, to teach to 
them a fatal self-distrust, if we demand 
any analysis of their methods of pro- 
cedure, 

“The centipede was happy quite, 
Until the toad in fun 
Said, ‘Pray, which leg comes after 
which? 
This wrought her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run.” 
The tax 


The Philanderer has lately encoun- 
tered a mother who, passing through a 
valley of experience in invalidism, has 
tested to the remotest crevice all the 
bitter meanings of that word, so singu- 
larly expressive, in-valid. During her 
hard term of seeming uselessness, it be- 
came needful that her  college-bred 
daughter should take up those reins of 
government, previously held in the 
mother’s quietly competent hands. No 
wrinkles of mal-administration had 
ever shown on the polished surface of 
that home; here had been, apparently, 
an instance of home-making and house- 
keeping accomplished as it were effort- 
lessly, with the left hand, the tips of the 
fingers. A light task it seemed, lightly 
carried and with no sign of brain-tax or 
test, in the process. So for years had 
the home run; why should it not run on 
now as easily, as gracefully? 

As a matter of fact it did—but at the 
price. The pound of flesh that the home 
asks of its maker is not taken without 
its red blood tax on life, on brain, on 
heart. As the days passed the young 
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housekeeper found with surprise, that 


no particle of the mental drill she had 
learned, the higher training in thought 
which she had enjoyed, was left uncalled 
for to maintain the old home standards. 
Thus applying her new equipment, the 
new regime differed only in non-essen- 
tials from the old. 

“But did you never before think that 
it took brains to keep a house?’ asked 
the mildly triumphant mother; proud 
of the daughter, of the home she main- 
tained, of the old order unchanged. 

“Tt takes intellect. That’s what I 
have learned,” was the brief and perti- 
nent answer. 


The large contract 


To ask of a woman that she shall 
bring to her home duties the business 
mind and methods that her husband em- 
ploys in his office, is to ask much; for 
with this, she must, and no less freely, 
give that indescribable something to her 
home, which only a woman can supply. 

ause she is strong she must be the 
more tender; wise of mind, she may 
render no less wealth of heart. This is 
to be spendthrift in all directions. The 
contract is large; but to aim at the sun 
seems the simplest way to arrive at cap- 
turing a moon—that least ambition of 
an archer, 


Enormous love, the will to serve— 
these are the woman’s birth-portion. 
Modern education undoubtedly aids her, 
modern methods greatly smooth her way, 
headwork lightens her handwork; but 
when all the evidence is in, these are but 
her invaluable crutches; the staff of her 
life work remains that same old cradle- 
gift, the patient power to love and serve. 
This it was that, in the past genera- 
tions, mysteriously supplied to her a 
standard power to create, over and over, 
that haven, that refuge, the home. 
Homes there were, and formed of the 
seantiest material, before our women of 
today were so much as imagined; but 
shifting periods call for shifting treat- 
ments, and today is not yesterday. 

In considering the needs and desirable 
attitudes of mind of the home-makers of 
any period, it is informing and stimu- 
lating to remember that through the past, 
as now, we find again and yet again, in 
home after home, the perfect state in 
embryo. There and there only, direct 
product of a petticoat rule, do we dis- 
cover a government which has success- ° 
fully produced .what we are almost 
inclined to call the impossible: a family 
life where every member has an equal 
chance for life, for liberty, and for a 


happiness which does not terminate in 
pursuit. 


The Runaway 


A Mother’s Confession of the Wild Escapade of Her Girlhood 


By Gratia Locke 


(Concluded from last month.) 


F I'd known you was trav- 
eling,” said one big fel- 
low, “I wouldn’t have let 
the gang touch you. 
know what it is to be trav- 
eling myself.” I noted 
even then their avoidance 
of the word “tramp.” In fact, among all 
the loafing fraternity who gathered in 
this spot, I never heard one aver or 
acknowledge himself a tramp. 

They condoled, these boys, more or less 
roughly, but sincerely, and each urged 
the other to take me home to get dry 
and to “get a feed,” but each‘ one seemed 


to have an “old man” or an “old woman” 
in authority, who, according to their 
fears, would receive uninvited and unex- 
pected guests with dubious welcome. 
They asked me to go with them and, 
on my declining, advised me to take a 
good run and “keep a-going” so as to 
get dry. One offered me a cigar and 
another proved his sincerity by drawing 
a flask from his pocket and offering me 
a drink. My refusal of such royal offers 
excited some wonder, profane wonder, on 
their part. After they departed, a con- 
summation I had been praying silently 
for, fearing lest some zealous policeman 
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swoop down on us and gather us all in, 
a little fellow ‘perhaps twelve years old 
came running back. “Say, young fel- 
ler,” said he, “here, take this. It’s all I 
got. I’m broke tonight.” 

He put three cents in my hand and 
was off before I could accept, refuse or 
thank him. Surely he had done all he 
could to make amends for ill-treating 
a comrade “down on his luck,” as one of 
them had expressed it. He had given me 
his entire fortune. I suppose, if I were 
relating fiction, I should say I had kept 
this gift. But as I am telling the truth 
I must admit that I spent it the next 
morning at a little street stand for cakes. 
But I’ve remembered the incident, and 
for that boy’s sake I’ve been a lenient 
judge of boyish pranks ever since and 
find it hard to reconcile the regret of 
these street gamins with the depravity 
many connect with their characters. 
I’m inclined to believe they’re not quite, 
like a certain mysterious spirit of evil, 
as black as they’re painted. 

The question was put to me by many, 
after my return, Why did you linger so 
many days in the city, so few miles 
from your home? I could then only 
reply, “I don’t know.” Nor did I. But 
now I do know. The truth was, I was 
homesick, and the loneliness of the 
country hightened this feeling, fostered 
it and appalled me with its solitary 
stretches. I craved human companion- 
ship, wanted to be near human beings, 
to mingle with them and be of them. 
In the great, busy, hustling city my 
longing for the home I had deserted was 
less acute. The jingling, jostling 
traffic, the crowded, confused streets 
were more congenial than quiet country 
roads, than rural scenes, and kept my 
mind busy. I didn’t see this then. I 
merely felt the fascination of city sights 
and sounds and yielded to it. 

I had my plans. Every vagrant does. 
But, as years, apparently, were before 
me, a few lazy days, more or less, I 
reasoned, couldn’t matter so very much. 
I learned to beg. After the first stran- 
gling of pride it came easy enough to ask 
for the food I wanted. For this, though, 
I haunted the suburbs. I learned out 
at Somerset that—the tramp question 
being then not so big as now it is— 
few people liked to refuse a meal, though 
some requested a return in work. No 
one ever did of me, however, and my 
youthful appearance was much in my 
favor. Indeed, I became rather partic- 
ular about my food, being so prodigal 
at times as to throw it away if it did 


not suit my taste. Fruit, too, was to be 
had in plenty in these suburban dis- 
tricts, and, despite a good puritanical 
training in the ways of honesty, I 
seemed to have no scruples as to my way 
of obtaining as much of it as I wanted. 

I was fast becoming a_ veritable 
Ishmael. In looks I had deteriorated. 
My clothing was soiled and torn. Sleep- 
ing in empty cars—this I learned to do 
from overhearing conversations between 
idlers, and recommendations as to sleep- 
ing quarters passed between them—in 
barns, in sheds, out ia the open air, 
and, indeed, almost anywhere'a chance 
offered, was ruining my garments and 
making me look a regular small ruftian. 
I had no way of cleansing my clothes 
or of renewing them, though I tried to 
keep my hands and face clean. The 
ears out on the Boston and Albany 
tracks were always available as bunks, 
but they were pretty dirty places and I 
was getting to look and to feel disrepu- 
table. 

Rainy days were the bane of my life. 
There were few of them, luckily, as I 
didn’t know what to do then. The 
common was deserted. I couldn’t linger 
around libraries and depots, as I was too 
ragged. In these days I recognized the 
advisability of seeking work and _ se- 
curing a permanent shelter, but when 
the sun came out and the necessity tem- 
porarily passed, I would again postpone 
my departure. 

I heard and saw much evil, much that 
in my sheltered life had not come nigh 
me, much that the shield of my sex had 
hidden from eyes and ears. Something, 
too, I learned of the cruelty of condi- 
tions which bear so often heavily on 
those who have no formative hand in 
their erection. Being in hard lines my- 
self, it was “hard luck” stories that in- 
terested me, and I heard many of them 
told by the ragged denizens of the city. 
I was always a silent listener. But a 
certain pity was born in my heart that 
summer which has since developed into 
more or less philanthropic action. At 
least that much good came from my 
wild and foolish outbreak. The girl 
who returned home was a wiser on? in 
many ways than the one who stole away 
so secretly and—well, there’s no teacher 
who teaches so thoroughly as experience. 
Perhaps I am now preaching, but you 
know the adage— 

“The veriest fool may give good advice; 
He bought his wisdom at the highest 
price.” 


Such knowledge as I gained in those few' 
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short weeks was gleaned at the expense 
of the peace of mind, pride and happi- 
ness of an entire family for many long 
years. A large price for us to pay. 

I had about made up my mind to 
“move on” to safer and more promising 
regions when the unexpected end came. 
The very next day would have seen me 
on my way to Lowell, I having learned 
that business was booming in that place 
and having concluded that I was wasting 
time in loafing around the Puritan city. 

It was not to be. I was watching 
some children playing in the frog pond 
when I felt that someone was regarding 
me intently. I objected, both on general 
and specific terms, to espionage, so I 
started up to change my seat, when I 
heard my name spoken. I beli ieve I 
turned white under my dirt and tan, 
and I know I started to run, but was 
stopped by the speaker. I found my- 
self looking into the eyes of my old Sun- 
day school teacher and I felt myself 
grow week and trembling from the in- 
tensity of my emotion. 

She said later that something familiar 
in my motions attracted her attention, 
that she sat a long time “trying to place 
me,” that slowly there crept into her 
mind a comparison of this forlorn va- 
grant With the lost scholar. Yet, until 
I broke into a merry laugh at the prank 
of one of the children, she deemed it 
a mere accidental resemblance. Then, 
like a flash, the truth burst upon her 
and she involuntarily uttered my name. 

. Even then, until my emotion confirmed 
her discovery, she could hardly believe it. 

She made me accompany her to her 
brother’s office, where I was detained 
until my mother was notified. I antici- 
pated reproach and wished indeed I were 
really dead, but, to my intense surprise, 
for the first time in my remembrance, 
my mother took me, dirty, dusty, drag- 
gled vagabond that I was, into her arms 
and wept with joy. I was bewildered 
and moved to repentance at once. I 
had never seen my mother shed a tear 
before. I had not supposed she could 
ery. 

An effort was made to hide all details 
relating to my escapade, but the effort 
failed. The police had been subjected 
to such severe criticism because of their 
inability to trace my footsteps that, to 
justify their failure, they demanded an 
explanation and a publication of such 
explanation. 

I soon found my status in the home 
circle a changed one. Yet it was not a 
pleasant position. I realized that any 
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deference to my will, any indulgence of 
my wishes, was extorted by a fear lest 
denial provoke a renewal of my out- 
break. 

I was something of a heroine among 
my companions, and yet I dreaded and 
resented comment on my expedition. 
Some people openly condemned me for 
cruel ingratitude, others were too senti- 
mental in condoling with me on being 

“misunderstood.” The state of affairs 
was intolerable, and a few months later 
I was permitted to go out west, ostensi- 
bly, for a temporary visit. I stayed there 
some years and, among strangers and in 
new scenes, I regained and renewed 
self-confidence, largely lost through de- 
fective early discipline and its unfor- 
tunate result. 

My mother and I became then good 
friends and both lamented those lost 
years which might have been such a 
sweet memory and which were lost, both 
to her and to me, through what now I 
term, the blundering of love. 

The blunders of love are not confined 
to one family. They are universal. They 
are being committed now, as then. If 
my experience is a warning one, if it 
helps anyone, it will not have been writ- 
ten in vain. 

Did I ever try it again? Emphat- 
ically, no. If I learned one lesson, dis- 
covered one fact, established one truth 
forever in my mind, it was that one’s 
home, the place where those who love 
one another abide, is, with all its faults, 
all its limitations, all its grievances, 
yet a possession of great price, not to be 
thrown lightly away. 

Many a lonely night when I crawled, 
like a hunted animal, to some out of the 
way corner to sieep, I prayed,—not for 
employment, for food, for health, for 
safe keeping; but that, at some time 
when I had achieved such measure of 
success as would pardon my intrusion, I 
might see again the people and the home 
that I knew now I loved. 

When I think of those days, I feel 
compelled to say unto all and any who 
hold in their hands the untried destinies 
of the young, to fathers and mothers 
and guardians: In the sacred name of 
love, the highest emotion of the human 
heart, get the confidence of these young 
souls; hold them near to you and by such 
sympathy and tenderness save both them 
and yourselves many a heartache, many 
a needless sorrow and many a cruel 
misunderstanding, whose consequences 
= as far reaching as the boundaries of 
ife. 
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Housecleaning as 


Physical Culture 


By George Wharton James 


NEVER believed much in 
the gymnasium for good, 
honest, hard-working men 
and I believe in it less now 
than ever. I always felt 
that if a man needed phys- 
ical exercise to keep him- 
self in health, why didn’t he do something 
useful, help do some of the needed labor 
of the world—dig a ditch, help make a 
good road, build a retaining wall for 
some bank that was always caving in,— 
rather than saw the air with dumbbells 
or clubs, pull on strings with weights 
attached, or hoist himself up on rings 
above his chin so many times. 

By this I do not mean a wholesale 
condemnation of the gymnasium. I can 
see where many times its use is benefi- 
cial and even in the cases of the persons 
to whom I refer its use is good. But 
that is not the question. Why go to the 
gymnasium, in a building, generally ar- 
tificially heated, where one breathes in 
the used up air breathed out by other 
people, simply to get exercise, when there 
is so much useful labor lying around 
loose, waiting to be done? Id rather 
be a coal heaver for awhile and let the 
coal man go play while I do his work. 
We all profess loudly to believe in the 
dignity of labor, yet, when we get down 
to doing something for exercise that is 
really worth while, we feel inclined to 
apologize and explain and tell our friends 
we really don’t need to do it, but we are 
doing it for fun. Let us away with such 
false pride. Let us really believe in the 
dignity of labor by laboring. Let us 
show our sympathy with the “working 
classes” by working with them, by our- 
selves joining in and becoming one of 
the class. 

The real reason for our going to the 
gymnasium for exercise is that in our 
inmost hearts we disbelieve in the dig- 
nity of labor. We believe that to work 
until we sweat at manual labor is to 
lower our dignity and that at such times 
we must keep out of the way and not be 
seen, 

Now, for myself, speaking personally: 
I am supposed to be an author. I write 
books, and used to help edit a magazine; 
have owned my own magazine, and have 
written for others. Then, too, I lecture. 
In the large cities, like New York and 


Boston, Chicago and San Francisco, I 
have large audiences and so I am not 
supposed to be a “working man,” in the 
“sense that term is generally used. My 
hands are soft and free from callouses, 
and anyone looking at them would take 
me for either a “professional man,” a 
barkeeper, or one of the leisure class. 
Yes, or they might think I was a banker 
or a life insurance magnate. But I’m 
not. 

In the course of my public life I have 
written and spoken often about the dig- 
nity of labor, until, all at once, it dawned 
upon me that I was a mere jaw-smith on 
that subject. If I believed in the dig- 
nity of labor, and also in the need of man 
for physical exercise, why didn’t I labor? 
Why go and fool around in a gymnasium 
for exercise? So I began to do a little 
work here and there, without any sys- 
tem or plan. Last summer, however, I 
had six months of pretty close editorial 
work, and I promised myself that, as 
soon as I got free, I would plan some- 
how to do at least three hours of physi- 
cal labor on my home place. For years 
we have employed outside help to keep 
it in order. “Our place” comprises two 
lots, say about 140 feet by 250 feet, in 
one of California’s fairest cities. On it 
we have figs, lemons, oranges, walnuts, 
grapes, prunes, plums, logan-berries, 
blackberries, loquats, guavas, grapefruit, 
almonds, crab apples, peaches, apricots, 
persimmons and a few others, as well 
as a small lawn and plenty of flowers. 
Hitherto my daughter has cared for the 
lawn and the flowers, and that has been 
good for her, though there are things for 
which she has often had to call on out- 
side help. Now I propose to be the “out- 
side help” on call at any moment. And 
I’m going to do all the other work on the 
place, and do far more of it than has 
ever been done before. 

This was my intention, and still is, 
when we arrived home from the east two 
weeks ago. And here is where the “nub” 
of this present story comes in. T hadn’t 
thought very much of the work of get- 
ting the house in order. I knew I should 
unpack all the twenty or more trunks 
and boxes we had brought back and I 
was used to that. But the “settling” in 
the house, and the cleaning, T had not 
considered as part of my duties. And 
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it was near enough to fall to do the fall 
cleaning, so I soon found out, the ladies 
(my wife and daughter) were planning 
to have the house thoroughly cleaned 
from top to toe. Ah! here was a chance 
for my energies. We have no servant. 
A friend comes in two or three times a 
week to help sweep and dust, and she 
would doubtless have done the major 
part of the hard work of this house- 
cleaning. Why not do it all myself? So 
I began; under direction of course. First 
I tackled my wife’s bedroom. Donning 
a William Morris blue flannel shirt, and 
a pair of blue overalls with a “bib,” 
front and back, I set to work and took 
up the matting. Then it had to be taken 
out, -well shaken, swept and aired and 
sunned on the lawn. The papers under 
the matting I took up carefully, placed 
them in a large iron cylinder we keep 
for the purpose, and sct fire to them. 
Then I swept the room, took down the 
pictures, and taking them outdoors, 
dusted them and washed the glasses in 
front; after again sweeping the room, I 
gave it a good mopping. Oh, I forgot, 
I swept the walls and ceiling and got rid 
of dust and cobwebs. Of course, before 
this process I had put the bedclothes and 
mattress on the clothesline outside, so 
that they would get a good long sunning 
and airing, and had removed the bureau 
and my wife’s writing desk and the 
chairs into other rooms. The bedstead 
was taken apart and removed outside. 
When the woodwork was carefully gone 
over with a damp cloth—‘Be sure, my 
dear, and see that it is not a wet cloth, 
only damp, or you will take off the 
varnish,” said my wife,—and the win- 
dows washed (of course the curtains had 
been taken down) we were ready to put 
things back again. So efter the pictures 
were hung, the bedstead set up and the 
furniture brought in, I helped my wife 
make her bed, and then I was willing to 
sit down and rest. (I may as well ex- 
plain here, in parenthesis, that I usually 
sleep out of doors, at present on the 
back porch that leads off from my wife’s 
room.) It had been a hot, a very hot 
day, and I had sweat freely. I looked 
dirty, and felt dirty and was dirty. My 
fingers sore with handling tacks, my 
hands like nutmeg graters with messing 
about in the water, my hair and whiskers 
full of dust and—what do you call that 
fluffy stuff that will accumulate in bed- 
rooms and in corners everywhere ?— 
and most of my muscles were pretty sore. 
But what of it? I had done something; 
and more, I had learned something. So, 
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after a good hot bath and an evening 
spent in literary pursuits, I went to bed 
pretty early—before 8 o’clock—and slept 
until the mocking bird in the orange tree 
outside called me to see the beauty of the 
morning star, the milky way and the 
pure blue of the night sky, for it was yet 
two hours before dawn. 

I was well refreshed and felt “fine,” 
and, going to the library, worked hard 
for over four hours reading the proof 
of a new book. Then I lit the kitchen 
fire, put on the “No-Coffee,” filled the 
distiller and the kettles with water, fed 
the chickens, brought in the morning 
paper and sat down to a brief rest. 

After breakfast I tackled my daugh- 
ter’s bedroom, and gave it about the same 
treatment my wife’s had received, and 
this took up all the morning and part of 
the afternoon. 

One day I had to go out of town, and 
another day was Sunday, and on these 
two days the work had to rest, but every 
other day, I believe, has been spent in 
taking a room and putting it in good 
order. I shall never forget (at least for 
a time) the two days I spent in the 
“front room” and the dining room. In 
both places there are hundreds of books, 
and all in open eases. Every book had 
to be taken either outside, or to the open 
windows, carefully spanked against, and 
then well dusted. I’d often seen this 
done, and once in a while, I’d taken a 
few handfuls myself to help out. But 
now I had to do it all myself. First I 
began on the case under the front win- 
dow seat. The books there are heavy— 
photographic albums, large picture 
books, ete. I carried them out of doors. 
That one case (two shelves) made me 
more tired than an hour’s dumbbell prac- 
tice. My how my muscle was rising! 
I kept feeling of it? Then I tackled the 
bookease under the side window. For 
this I opened the window, propped up 
the screen, and slammed and dusted the 
books—bound volumes of the magazines 
—outside the window. 

By this time my muscles were all 
well “riz,” and I was glad when the eall 
came for a rest, for dinner. I didn’t 
hurry back to work directly dinner was 
over. I was willing to converse and I 
believe I led the conversation myself 
and made it as interesting as possible. 
For the big case of books was now to be 
considered. There it stood, and how nice 
the books would have looked if they 
hadn’t been so dusty on top, and I 
hadn’t known a damp cloth was needed, 
as well as a brush and dustpan to get 
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away the accumulated dust of our ab- 
sent period. There were full sets— edi- 
tions de luxe of Huxley and Tyndall and 
Spencer and Balzac and Cooper and 
Hugo and Browning and Eliot and 
Thackeray and magazines galore. Then, 
on the bottom shelves was a full set of 
the reports of the United States geologi- 
eal survey, great heavy ponderous vol- 
umes, weighty indeed as far as avoirdu- 
pois was concerned, no matter what 
their contents might be. The shelves 
were each divided into three sections. 
After I had done one row, I found my- 
self counting those yet to be done. There 
were still four rows, twelve divisions. 
I had always thought there were not 
many books there, but,—how they seemed 
to count up, as one by one they were 
spanked and dusted! You see I had to 
handle them carefully, as it wouldn’t 
do to rub their covers one against an- 
other and too rough beating would break 
the backs. I got six divisions done, and 
my muscles ached to good effect. One 
more row—three divisions—and I wished 
I could take a recess. I think I did 
manage to go into the yard for some- 
thing or other, perhaps to see if the af- 
ternoon sun was still shining, or whether 
the milky way had come out in the day- 
time; anyhow, it was equally important. 
Then I boldly struck, when I got back; 
I wasn’t going to carry those heavy 
geological reports to the window and 
spank them for anybody. I would take 
them out and dust them, honestly, and 
wipe the shelf carefully, but I would 
pile the books up on the floor as near 
to where they belonged as possible. My! 
when I got them back wasn’t I glad! I 
would have enjoyed having someone sing 
the doxolegy for me, if I hadn’t been 
too tired to listen. I was rather “sub- 
dued” all that evening and went to bed 
extra early. And how I slept, and how 
good it felt! Talk about insomnia! 
There’s no cure for insomnia like real 
physical exhaustion caused by real work. 
In the morning, however, my beauti- 
ful morning star awaited my inspection, 
and I awoke as fresh as a lark and as 
joyous, ready for more work. Before 
the kitchen duties called me I had writ- 
ten a two thousand word article, and 
after breakfast I tackled the dining 
room. It was the same there as in the 
sitting room. Books until you couldn’t 
rest. But that was done in time. 
Yesterday I tackled the stairs. The 
stair carpet had to be taken up, beaten 
and cleaned, and the matting in both 
upstairs and downstairs halls also re- 


moved, beaten and then repiaced, after 
the floors had been well swept and 
mopped and the woodwork carefully 
“gone over” with a damp cloth. Talk 
about exercise!-I had it finely. We have 
no stair rods, and I had to tack the 
carpet down. It had to be even on both 
sides and straight all the way up. The 
tacks made my finger ends sore, and 
they wouldn’t drive always just where I 
wanted them. And yet I found time to 
reflect a good deal, and now and again 
IT jumped up and went to my desk and 
wrote a page or so, which fitted into the 
work I was doing finely. When my wife 
and daughter came and “passed” on the 
job, my chest uprose with pleasure, and 
I was prouder than if the Boston Trans- 
cript had given me a flattering comment 
on my new book. 

So, today, I am in my own den—the 
library. It is a large room, about thirty 
feet by thirteen, and there are stands 
for manuscript in preparation, cabinets 
for photographs, the large desk, thous- 
ands of books, scores of Indian baskets, 
and miscellaneous junk of all kinds, all 
useful to me in my work, and the floor, 
the table, the monster lounge, and al- 
most all the chairs, are buried deep in 
piles of manuscript, pamphlets, phoio- 
graphs, letters, etc, that are awaiting 
disposal. These things accumulate dur- 
ing six months’ absence, both with you 
and at home, and to get them: all in 
place is going to take me several days. 

But the experiences have been good, 
aN.good. I have learned a great respect 
and sympathy for “women’s work.” I 
find that a woman who does this kind of 
work has to work harder than I had 
thought; she well earns the paltry sym 
we sometimes kick at having to yey.) 

I shall be more careful in future about 
causing extra work to be done. T know 
now what it means. I have added a 
fresh stock of thoughtfulness on new 
lines into my make-up, that I hope will 
bring forth good results. 

I have demonstrated that a gymnasium 
has no charms or allurements for me. 
T’ve had all the physical exercise T want, 
and I know where to get more in future; 
and in the getting, I have gained a 
closer sympathy with my own belong- 
ings, my own home means more to me 
than ever before. Every book has a new 
nearness. I have helped care for it, 
helped make it look better, helped make 
it fit into the ruling spirit’s idea as to 
what our home should be. 

And this is why I have written these 
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experiences. I want the wives who read 
what I have written to hand the sketch 
over to their husbands, and when the 
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men feel like going to the gymnasium 
for exercise let them try a hand at home 
and see how they “pan out.” 


Our Escape to the Country 


By Marcella Chamberlin 


» UR two children were mar- 
ried and no longer un- 
der the parental roof; but 
we still occupied a large 
house for the sake of their 
occasional home-coming. 
We kept “help” and put 
up with the modern conveniences for a 
number of years, until I came. gradually 
to the conviction that there must be a 
change in our everyday living—to free 
us to some extent from the responsibil- 
ities, the thralldom, the complexity of 
large housekeeping in a city. 

I stipulated with myself that the loca- 
tion of our future home must, for the 
convenience of my husband, be accessible 
to the trolley; that the house must be 
a cottage—preferably old, as being more 
roomy; that there must be large grounds 
and some trees. Not hampering my 
choice with further requirements, I be- 
gan the search in early spring. We made 
our choice, a six-room cottage, forty 
years old, set well back from the road and 
surrounded by beautiful old pines and 
cedars and fine young maples. <A porch 
extended across the front, upon which 
opened a door from both the living room 
and a bedroom. There was no hall. The 
dining room and another bedroom were 
side by side just back of these two rooms, 
and in the rear were a kitchen and a 
large storeroom. The side door of the 
dining room and one from the living 
room opened upon a ‘arge porch con- 
nected with an arbor over which clam- 
bered a beautiful trumpet vine. A win- 
dow of the living room opened upon this 
arbor. The kitchen was a low, long and 
rather narrow room, old-fashioned, and 
quaint with its swinging windows. 
This was to be my sitting room. The 
two swinging windows looked over miles 
of beautiful rolling country with here 
and there a clump of forest trees. 

The cottage throughout is furnished 
so simply that its care is no burden. 


The laundry work is done out, and comes 
back scented, I imagine, with clover 
blossoms, so pure and sweet it is. 

Among the minor happy results of the 
change in our living is the enthusiasm 
of my husband over his change of em- 
ployment in winter from furnace dumper 
to snow sweeper. I myself have found 
that snow sweeping is a glorious exer- 
cise. The directions for athletics for 
women are difficult to follow and unin- 
teresting; the real object in the dim and 
distant future and very uncertain at that. 
How different and how telling is the 
exercise of general housework when 
moderately and intelligently conducted! 
To throw one’s arms aloft in cleaning 
windows ; to sweep even the “cobwebs out 
of the sky”; to stoop repeatedly forward 
and from side to side as one does in the 
process of dusting; to shake rugs and 
blankets, should certainly be more effica- 
cious and satisfactory than throwing 
one’s arms about with no accompanying 
results. We two have abundant proof 
that work such as we have taken up in 
our new mode of living is for us away 
beyond prescribed athletics. We are 
growing younger and stronger every day 
and having the quietest time we ever 
knew. Our very best friends, only, have 
discovered our retreat. 

We have made other acquaintances in 
our abode; and they are of the loveliest 
and most charming kind, affording us 
infinite entertainment and study—robins, 
red birds, American mocking birds, the 
brilliant oriole, entirely new to us, and 
last and not least the brown or wood 
thrush, the most entrancing singer in the 
trees. We arranged a bathtub for them 
beneath the arbor, where they came daily 
and made most elaborate toilettes. The 
young ones are less shy than the parent 
birds and often flew about the doorway 
where they found crumbs. Once while 
sitting on the porch I heard a, little 
chirp, and there beside me stood a thrush 
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daintily feathered in golden brown and 
speckled breast. “Not until I moved did 
he fly away. Is it not worth while to 
live where one can cultivate such ac- 
quaintances ? 

The advantages of our new mode of 
living so outweigh the little drawbacks 
that the latter are never considered. 
The only modern convenience we have 
is a telephone, something we could not 
afford in the city home. Among the ad- 
vantages, and one to be considered, is 
the reduction of living expenses, the fol- 
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lowing being an incomplete summary of 
expenses per month: 


City Country 
Rent $40.00 $12.50 
Hired help 20.00 6.00 
Water 18.00 
Fuel 8.00 4.00 
Light 2.50 1.00 
Chores — 

$89.25 $23.50 


These figures show a saving of $65.75. 
Is not this experiment to simplify liv- 
ing worth while? 


Little Songs of Spring 


Spring Heart - 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Tll wear a cloak of sunshine, 
A hat of fleeey sky, 

And net a child in all the world 
Shall be so gay as I! 


A scarf of scented breezes, 
Green grass upon my feet; 

Tll dance and sing like anything, 
The world is all so sweet! 


Til fill my heart with springtime,— 
Tl fill my pockets, too, 

So it shall last me all the year, 
And I'll give some to you! 


Beauty 


By Rosalie Arthur 
The rarest gem, whose glowing heart of 
fire 


Burns steady and serene; 
The sweetest flower, the sunset’s pageant 
bright, 
The mist of April’s green; 


Earth’s fairest, loveliest sights, you say, 
are those 
That hold us in their thrall. 
The flawless beauty of a little child 
Far, far outranks them all! 


Three-Fourths Good 


By E. W. 


“Now will you be good?” said little Bob 
Wood 
To his baby sister Sue, 
As he lifted his hand with a look of 
command, 
And the baby answered, “Goo.” 


“You've sucked Noah’s paint till he’s 
ready to faint, 
And wrecked nearly all of his crew. 
Is that being good?” asked stern Bobby 
Wood, 
And the baby gurgled out, “Goo.” 


“You = pretty well, so seldom you 
yell, 
And you never were known to look 
blue, 
But you're not always good—that’s quite 
understood—” 
And the little one laughed and said, 
“Goo.” 


“Goo is three-fourths of good,” said wise 
Bobby Wood; 
“T suppose that’s the best you can do; 
But when you're as big as I am, you 
sprig, 
You'll have to be good clear through !” 
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Start 
in Early Spring 


S soon as the frost is 

out of the ground it 

is time to begin work 
in the outdoor garden. 
Some of the annuals and 
many of the perennials do 
best when they are planted 
very early; consequently it 
is desirable that the ground 
should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for their reception as early in 
the season as possible. In such prepa- 
ration three things are necessary: the 
eradication of witch-grass or other pe- 
rennial weeds that are likely to take 
possession of the soil, the enrichment of 
the soil with some fertilizer that will 
enable it to furnish plant food in abun- 
dance and in easily available form; 
such tillage as shall render the soil pli- 
able and easily worked, so that it will 
hold moisture readily and will be in 
good condition for penetration by the 
delicate roots of the growing plants. 

The modern gardener is no longer 
content with a bit of ground in a geo- 
metrical design in the midst of a lawn, 
for growing flowers. He realizes that 
generally such a flower garden is inef- 
fective and is likely to spoil the beauty 
of the lawn as well. He chooses instead 
the borders of his grounds where he can 
plant to advantage a variety of hardy 
perennials as well as many annuals. 
And for such of the annuals as he de- 
sires especially for cut flowers, he 
chooses some part of the vegetable gar- 
den or else a bit of ground back of the 
house where such plants can be grown 
in rows, so that they are easily tilled and 
supply the greatest number of flowers 
for the smallest amount of care. 

In the preparation of the soil for the 
annual flowers it is extremely desirable 
that all traces of witch-grass should be 
dug out with greatest thoroughness. 
The fact that a bit of ground is com- 
pletely infested with this plant need 
not deter one from utilizing it for grow- 
ing flowers, for it is easily possible to 
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eradicate the stems and 
roots by a thoroughgoing 
treatment with a digging 
fork, and especially with 
implement commonly 
called a potato-digger, which 
serves admirably for pull- 
ing out the stems. Such 
infested ground should not 
be dug up with a hoe or 
even with a spade, it being better to dig 
it up first with a tined digging fork and 
then to go over it thoroughly either with 
the fork or a potato-digger, pulling out 
all traces of underground stems, placing 
them in loose piles to dry, and then 
burning them, being very careful also, 
as a New England farmer once told, me, 
where you put the ashes. 

In the way of fertilizers there is noth- 
ing so generally useful as thoroughly 
decomposed barnyard manure, as this 
not only adds all the elements of fertil- 
ity but it also helps in the mechanical 
composition of the soil, and probably 
helps in supplying and furnishing the 
desirable conditions for development of 
the bacteria which of late have been 
found to play so important a part in the 
growth of plants. The commercial fer- 
tilizers, however, are also very useful,’ 
especially those’ which have. a large 
quantity of fertilizing material available 
over a considerable period of time. 

In the matter of tillage the amateur 
gardener should see that the ground is 
in the best possible mechanical condition 
before it is planted. The soil which has 
been dug over to get out the witch-grass 
will be pretty certain to be fine enough. 
Other soils should be worked over with 
a digging fork and raked until they are 
free from stones and lumps of earth. 

Someone has said that sweet peas 
should be planted when the bluebirds 
arrive; if the ground is in good condi- 
tion to work at that time the advice may 
well be taken. At any rate the seed of 
these beautiful flowers should be sown 
as early as practicable, and even if the 
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ground freezes later and is covered with 
snow, it will not inerfere with their de- 
velopment. These plants do the best on 
rich, moist soil in an open, sunny situ- 
ation, and should be planted in single 
rows or double rows, the furrow being 
made with a hoe to a depth of about five 
inches. In the bottom of this furrow 
seatter the seeds about an inch apart— 
thinning the seedlings later to five or 
six inches apart— and then cover to a 
depth of about two inches. After the 
plants are up the furrow will gradually 
fill in so that the roots will be well pro- 
tected from the drouths of summer. 
Be sure to plant named varieties of 
sweet peas. You will find the growing of 
them a great deal more interesting than 
the growing of a miscellaneous, unnamed 
collection. Most of the seedsmen offer 
small collections of named varieties at 


desirable to plant early is the poppy. 
There are such varied types of these 
beautiful blossoms that one could well 
make a garden of poppies alone. The 
fragile petals of the delicate Shirley 
poppies are among the most beautiful 
of natural creations and should cer- 
tainly find a place in every garden. 
The Mikado poppies are very different 
in their type of beauty, having a more 
robust foliage and gorgeous double 
flowers. The Peony-flowered are still 
another type, the blossoms of which re- 
mind one of the lovely blossoms of the 
June peonies. It would be well worth 
while for the amateur to grow a few of 
each of these important types, in order 
to become acquainted with them and to 
note their resemblances and differences. 

It is important that poppy seeds 
should be planted early. These seeds are 


a low price, and in general this is the best 


way for the amateur to buy the seed. 


probably prove satisfactory. 


White: Dorothy Eckford or Blanche Bur- 


pee. 
Pink: Prima Donna. 
Deep Pink: Janet Scott. 
Rose: Prince of Wales. . 


Blue: Countess Cadogan or Navy Blue. 
Primrose. Yellow: Hon Mrs E. Kenyon. 


Lavender: Lady Grisel Hamilton. 
Mauve: Mrs Walter Wright. 


Striped Varieties: Aurora, Mrs Joseph 


Chamberlain, America. 
Another flower which it is extremely 


If, 
however, you wish only certain colors, the 
following list of varieties as to colors will 


New England asters 


extremely minute so that 
they cannot be planted at 
all deeply, generally doing 
best when they are simply 
sown upon the surface of the 
ground and then washed in 
by rain or by spray from e2 
hose or watering pot. 
While it is usually reecom- 
mended to start pansy seed 


Sweet peas in a ginger jar 


the season before in order 
to have a long period of 
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blooming through the spring and early 
summer, successful results may be ob- 
tained by sowing the seeds out of doors 
in early spring, and after a few weeks 
transplanting the seedlings to the bed or 
border where they are to grow. It is 
particularly important to get good seed, 
as cheap seed is likely to yield inferior 
flowers. No other flower seems to have 
developed so many specialists for grow- 
ing seeds as has the pansy, and it is 
generally worth while to pay an extra 
price in order to get seed from a_ spe- 
cialist of established reputation. There 
are a great variety of types of pansy 
blossoms, the Giant Trimardeau being 
one of the largest and most popular 
forms. Snow Queen is one of the best 
of the white varieties, and Faust, or 
King of the Blacks, one of the best of 
the dark colored sorts. Lord Beacons- 
field is a very popular flower of a deep 
purple-violet color, toning to white on 
the upper petals. Mme Perret is a com- 
paratively recent strain, imported from 
France, in which the flowers are of 
large size and a great variety of colors. 
Giant Cassier is a popular type, having 
very large flowers beautifully blotched 
in colors. 

The annual coreopsis, which in some 
catalogues is listed as calliopsis, has 
several types of beautiful flowers which 
are essentially decorative in their forms 
and colors and are particularly desir- 
able for cut flowers. They may well be 
planted in that portion of the garden 
devoted to growing plants for cut flow- 
ers, and as they are hardy the seed may 
be planted very early. Calliopsis hy- 
brida superba is a dwarf type in which 
the plants grow only about one foot 
high and yield a profusion of small 
but beautiful flowers. 


Hardy perennials 


The wise gardener will set aside a 
part of the border garden as a perma- 
nent bed for hardy perennials. In the 
preparation of this bed it is well worth 
while to go to considerable trouble in 
order to give the best possible econdi- 
tions for successful growth of flowers 
through many seasons. If the soil could 
be taken out to a depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet and the bottom filled 
in with a well mixed combination of 
thoroughly decomposed barnyard ma- 
nure and soil, it would prove of lasting 
benefit to the plants. If this eannot 
be done the ground should certainly be 
deeply spaded and enriched with a 
large amount of such fertilizer. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


There are so many beautiful flowers 
on the list of hardy perennials that the 
average amateur cannot hope to grow 
them all. It is better to choose certain 
types of flowers that will combine well 
with one another and with the sur- 
roundings, both as to appearance and as 
to period of flowering, and grow well se- 
lected varieties of these. Of course 
the taller growing sorts will be placed” 
in the background and the lower forms 
in the foreground, and some wise se- 
lection will be worth while in order that 
the border garden may have some type 
of flower in blossom throughout the sea- 
son. In the ease of that numerous 
class of people who leave their city 
homes for the country through the sum- 
mer, it will be worth while to plan that 
the border garden shall have early flow- 
ering and late flowering forms, such as 
the peonies and the phloxes, and, to sup- 
plement these, planting at the summer 
place those flowers which blossom 
through the weeks of midsummer. 

In the ease of the hardy perennials, as 
in the ease of the annuals and most 
other flowers, there is a great deal more 
educational value in making, for a time 
at least, a specialty of certain favorite 
flowers, growing named varieties of the 
principal types of each and becoming 
familiar with their appearance and hab- 
its of growth. One who should thus 
make a specialty of the perennial 
phlox, the anemones, the columbines 
or the irises would soon acquire a dis- 
criminating knowledge which would be 
immensely valuable in all phases of gar- 
den activity, and which would add 
greatly to the interest found in grow- 
ing plants. One who thus specializes 
can very easily take up the fascinating 
subject of cross-breeding of flowers and 
the development of new varieties, and 
perhaps thus add to the sum of the 
world’s beauty. Anyone wishing to get 
an insight into the methods employed 
in thus producing new varieties should 
read the little book by Professor L. H. 
Bailey on Plant Breeding, referred to 
in a former article, and also the fasci- 
nating account by W. 8S. Harwood of 
Luther Burbank’s marvelous work in 
the recent book entitled New Creations 
in Plant Life. 

Most of the hardy perennials start their 
growth early in the season, and conse- 
quently it will be desirable to plant 
them as soon in spring as the ground 
ean be put thoroughly in order. 
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No border garden is com- 
plete during early summer 
which does not show a few 
varieties of the beautiful 
peonies with their wonder- 
ful rose-like blossoms, that 
display some of the most 
charming and _ delightful 
color tints to be found in 
the world of flowers. 
Choose at least a few of 
the light-colored single pe- 
onies, and learn the secret 
of their beauty by reading 
the chapter on Gardeners’ 
Flowers in Forbes Wat- 
son’s classic book on Flow- 
ers and Gardens. The pe- 
onies require a rich soil and 
plenty of room and do well 
in partial shade. If possi- 
ble give them plenty of 
water, at least through the 
first season. 

The golden glow is a 
hardy perennial which is be- 
coming so generally grown 
that it is searcely advisa- 
ble to make room for it in 
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A display of German irises 


an ordinary border gar- 
den. It is a particu- 
larly desirable plant with 
which to fill in waste 
spaces and to be grown by 
people who are not will- 
ing to give especial care 
to their flower gardens. 
It spreads rapidly and 
soon overruns all weaker 
neighboring flowers. Con- 
sequently it had better be 
given a corner by itself, 
where it. will have noth- 
ing to interfere with its 
development. While it 
makes a gorgeous show of 
color throughout the sum- 
mer and is effective at a 
distance, it has not the 
elements of beauty which 
will bear careful analy- 
sis, and it is one of the 
least desirable for cut 
flowers of all the hardy 
perennials. 
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The perennial phloxes 
are among the most indis- 
pensable of plants for a 
hardy _ border. Coming 
into blossom rather early 
in summer, they continue 
to make a beautiful display 
until autumn, and may be 
had in such a variety of 
colors that one can satisfy 
almost any taste in their 
selection. They are very 
easy to grow and the plants 
are inexpensive. The 
anemones, especially the 
Japanese, are splendidly 
adapted to the hardy bor- 
der. The columbines form 
a group for the garden 
which has particular ad- 
vantages for a_ specialist. 
There are many distinct 
varieties. In a_ bit of 
ground which is unusually 
wet, or where one has an 
abundant water supply, no 
flowers will be more satis- 
factory than the irises. 


The splendid 
Japanese iris A 
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A bed of Hydrangea hortensia on the island of Nantucket 


The Cultivation of the Hydrangea 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


HE hydrangea is one of the finest 

shrubs for outdoor culture, and 

while there are some twenty-five 
species, there are only two varieties 
which are generally and_ popularly 
known: Hydrangea hortensia, a semi- 
hardy plant, and Hydrangea panticu- 
lata, a hardy perennial. In warm dis- 
tricts and air, and in good soils, it 
would be worth while to grow many of 
the rare and finer forms of the com- 
mon hydrangea, which always flour- 
ishes best in the seashore districts where 
its shoots are not cut down by early 
frosts. 

The Hydrangea hortensia is a com- 
mon variety, but is not always satis- 
factory. It is deciduous, producing 
rather large oval and strongly veined 
leaves in opposite pairs along the stem. 
The normal color of the flowers, the ma- 
jority of which have neither stamens nor 
pistils, is pink, but by the influence of 
sundry agencies in the soil such as 
alum or iron, they become changed to 
a beautiful shade of blue. Large quan- 
tities of this variety are found in Japan, 
China, the mountains of India, and in 
the United States. This variety is use- 
ful for decorative purposes, the heads 


of the flowers lasting long: in a fresh 
state. It is extensively grown for the 
Easter trade, and requires a_ rather 
heavy rich soil, well manured and well 
watered. These hydrangeas are propa- 
gated mostly by cuttings. 

This plant can be grown out of doors 
the year ’round by being covered up 
properly during the winter months. 
For a single plant an empty flour barrel 
may be satisfactorily used. Excavate 
the earth to a sufficient Cepth, about one 
foot, and place the barrel carefully over 
the plant. Replace the earth around the 
barrel so as to hold it firmly, and cover 
with old leaves, or searrass. For ven- 
tilation bore holes into the barrel. 
Plants forming a border along a side- 
walk. or in large central beds, can be 
covered in a similar marner by mak- 
ing a framework of old boards and 
building in around the plants at a suf- 
ficient hight to clear the tops. Venti- 
late by boring holes into the sides of 
the box. - 

Plants of the horlensia variety, which 
are placed in tubs for the porch, terrace, 
or lawn, or those in beds, ean be placed 
in boxes, and all can be taken to the 
cellar, where it is not too warm and dry, 
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or too cold. The*average furnace heated 
house provides a cellar where plants can 
be well kept. 

Hydrangea paniculata, the “plumed 
hydrangea,” is the finest of all hardy 
shrubs, in the form of a shrub or a 
small tree; in fact it is the only hydran- 
gea that becomes a tree. It grows as 
high as twenty feet, with a dense 
rounded head, and a straight trunk six 
inches in diameter. It is more com- 
monly in the form of a shrub a few 
feet in hight, bearing enormous panicles 
of white flowers. These bloom about 
the first of August and remain beauti- 
ful till late in the autumn, changing 
from a pure white to a pink, and then 
shading off into a deep brownish color. 
The advantage of selecting the hardy 
Hydrangea paniculata is that it takes 
absolute care of itself, except the nec- 
essary pruning. 

In the purchasing and selecting of 
plants I cannot impress too strongly the 
importance of buying from _ first-class 
florists, for the best are cheapest. In 
ordering, it is important to specify the 
exact date you wish them delivered, and 
in advance of the day, so that every- 
thing may be prepared and laid out in 
a correct form. The unpacking of the 
plants should be done under cover and 
in a cellar. Great care must be taken 
not to expose the roots to the air, or to 
allow them to become dry. It is a good 
plan when unpacking a box of plants, to 
cover the roots with moss or the excel- 


sior in which they were packed, and if 
dry to sprinkle thoroughly. In setting 
out the plants much care should be ex- 
ercised in providing ample room, for the 
roots should be well spread out, and not 
doubled up. Do not be afraid to have 
the hole too large! See that the earth 
is well pulverized and broken about the 
roots, that the plant is thoroughly 
soaked, and, if the weather is dry, that it 
is kept watered two weeks; after that is 
done the plants will take care of them- 
selves till the autumn pruning. 

All shrubs require a careful pruning, 
it makes them grow better and the blos- 
soms are much improved. This should 
be done as soon as they have finished 
flowering, but only enough to prevert 
them from spreading, except that the 
Hydrangea paniculata should be cut 
back, leaving only six inches of its new 
growth. 

June is the best month in which to 
take clippings, which shou'd be one foot 
in length. Make a shallow trench in 
good ground, and plant them a couple 
of inches deep. They should be well 
soaked, and, if the weather is dry, 
should be regularly sprinkled. The fol- 
lowing spring they should be reset a 
foot apart where they can grow until 
transplanted. They start easily and 
oftentimes will bloom the first year. 

The most beautiful growth of the 
Hydrangea hortensia which I have ever 
seen is found in the island of Nan- 
tucket. 


A fine specimen of Hydrangea paniculata 
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Studio and living room, combined, in a summer cottage 


HE rooms pictured herewith present 
a variety of purpose, style and ex- 
pense, being selected at random 
from new or newly furnished and deco- 
rated dwellings in different parts oi the 
country. To home-builders they offer 
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suggestions, available according as the 
reader is quick to recognize that which 
is good and skillful in adapting it to 
his or her uses. These apartments are 
mainly the conception of architects of 
high standing and designed in keeping 
with the houses in which they are re- 
spectively situated. 
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A capacious living room 
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A cottage parlor 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 
be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 

By BERTHE MIRABEAU 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


VIII—For Bungalow and Cottage by the aid of a very ordinary workman 
achieve any or all of the objects here 

TIERE is a certain pleasure described. 
building and furnishing a summer We will begin with some suggestions 
cottage unknown 
in the building 
and furnishing of 
a city house. There 
is, moreover, a 
wide range for 
one’s individuality 
to express itself, 
for convention is 
left behind in the 
linen-shrouded, 
draw n-curtained 
houses in town, 
and those who go 
to the country or 
shore for pure 
pleasure settle 
down to living 
with a simple 
equipment that 
would not satisfy 
them fifteen min- 
utes in the more 
artificial at mos- 
phere of the city. 
For those who 
are planning to 
build a bungalow 
or cottage, here 
are a few sugges- 
tions. It is not 
supposed for a 
moment that every 
woman who has be- 
come interested 
in home handi- 
eraft can do all of 
these things un- 
aided. Some ean, 
for the things are 
not very hard. 
But those who 
cannot do all the 
work themselves 
can surely do the 
thinking part, and Figure 67. Porch screen of saplings 
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for the outside of the house. The first 
is for a sereen for the porch. Open 
porches are well and good, but there is 
a coziness and sense of seclusion about 
a screened porch that is lacking when 
the porch is open to the gaze of the pass- 
erby. Few go so far from all human 
habitation in their summer outing as to 
be entirely rid of passersby. The screen 
here shown (Figure 67) is part of a 
bungalow built of unfinished logs, but it 
is equally suitable for any rough or rus- 
tic finished cottage. Straight young 
saplings or the straight limbs of older 
trees are chosen, all small branches be- 
ing chopped off. One row is nailed up- 
right across the end of the porch, at 
whatever distance one may fancy, an- 
other row being nailed crosswise with 
the same spacing in between. It is only 
necessary to nail them at the ends; 


they sag or warp a little it will do no 


harm, the irregularity being rather 
pleasing than otherwise. If for any 
reason a closer screen is desired, some 
quick growing vine may be planted at 
the very beginning of the season, and by 
the middle of summer it will have cov- 
ered the lattice. 

It will be noticed that the steps of 
this porch are made of unsquared logs. 
Another point that may be suggested in 
passing is that on any country house 
an old-fashioned wooden trough made 
of two boards nailed together at an an- 
gle makes a much more suitable and 
artistic gutter than the usual tin spout. 


If it is not desired to make the porch 
screen a permanent part of the house, 
a very good temporary screen can be 
made of plain matting fastened on in 
strips, either tacked down tight or ar- 
ranged so that it can be rolled up out of 
the way. It gives some decorative ef- 
fect to a matting screen to paint two or 
three broad stripes of color across the 
bottom. 

While still outside the house it is a 
good time to consider a porch seat. 
Rustie seats are always good, and they 
require no great amount of skill in mak- 
ing. This one (Figure 68) is of birch 
branches. There is nothing quite so 
pretty as the bireh with its curling sil- 
ver bark, but there is always one ob- 
jection to it, and that is, that the worms 
like to work in it better than in some 
other woods. For this, as for the screen, 
any kind of wood may be used,—hick- 
ory, beech, oak, whatever happens to be 
growing most plentifully near your cot- 
tage. It is always a good idea to use a 
smooth board for the seat of one of those 
benches, as it is easier on the clothing. 
Beginning with this board, nail to its 
four ‘sides four fairly straight sticks of 
birch. Fasten this at the two back cor- 
ners to sticks that will bring the back 
of the seat as high as you like. Then 
put on the front legs, with cross-pieces 
for arms, and the building up of the 
back and the putting in of braces may 
be done as is most convenient. The 
braces, put in at angles, give a slant at 

the ends of the 


Figure 68. Porch seat of birch branches the proper hight. 


sticks that makes it 
easy to drive nails 
through. 

Another sugges- 
tion for a seat is to 
build it in between 
two trees that may 
chance to stand con- 
veniently near to- 
gether. Three or 
four straight 
branches nailed par- 
allel between the 
trees form the back, 
the trees themselves 
serving for the back 
legs, Two | short 
pieces coming for- 
ward and joining 
two uprights form 
the arms and front 
legs and the seat is 
nailed in place at 
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Figure 69. Rustic banister and newel post with hall seat 


Wherever there is a fine vista or a cozy will be a very pleasing, artistic banister. 
nook for reading or a chat, it is a good Going inside, there is first the stair 


idea to have a seat, 
which is a constant 
invitation to this 
restful enjoyment. 

Before leaving the 
outside of the house 
there is another 
suggestion for the 
porch, This is a 
rustic banister for 
the side and ends. 
Fasten a heavy, un- 
finished timber from 
the corner post of 
the porch to the side 
of the house, or to 
the next post if it 
is at the front. Let 
this be a few inches 
above the floor of 
the porch. At the 
desired hight fasten 
a similar one paral- 
lel to it. Between 
the two nail up- 
rights of slender 
pieces, also round 
and with the bark 
on, and the result 


Figure 70. Grill of unfinished timbers 
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banister, which any rustic-finished 
house may be made of these same un- 
finished timbers. (Figure 69.) Along 
the steps a fairly large timber is fas- 
tened, as a base for the uprights, which 
are of rather small, straight branches. 
The hand rail is a straight timber of 
somewhat smaller girth than the one 
used for the base. The newel post is 
a straight, but rough-barked and 
knotted stump, the newel itself being 
one of those gnarled excrescences so 
often found on trees of various kinds. 
The tree trunk used for the newel post 
here pictured chanced to have growing 
from it in just the right place a curved 
limb. This was left on and serves for 
the arm of a hall seat, the rest of which 
consists of a slab and under braces. If 
such a limb does not grow on the post 
selected, one may be found on another 
part of the same tree or another tree 
which can be used in the same way. 
Unfinished timbers are also used to 
very good advantage as a grill. (Figure 
70.) will 
look well, too, in 
other than log 
houses. First se- 
lect slightly 
curved branches 
three or four 
inches in diame- 
ter. It is gener- 
ally easier to find 
two short ones with 
nearly the same 
eurve, which may 
be fastened in the 
center, than to 
tind one long one 
that will make 
the entire arch. 
Fasten this arch 
securely against 
the side posts of 
the doorway, and 
between the arch 
and the cross-piece 
above fit straight 
sticks cut from 
branches about an 
inch and a_ half 
in diameter. Let 
them be straight 
up and down in 
the center, slant- 
ing slightly as 
they near the ends, 
so that the last 
ones will fit in the 
corners. <A single 
row sufficient, Figure 71. 


Lut a rather better effect is secured by 
having a double row, one on each side 
of the arch. Both will show from any 
part of the rooms except the direct 
center, 

A helpful suggestion may be found in 
the plain deal cupboards running across 
the end of this dining room, which 
makes not only a good roomy place for 
dishes and household linens, but gives 
a broad shelf as well. A deal corner 
cupboard for the kitchen will be found 
a very convenient adjunct. 

A plain fireplace is the only kind to 
have in a house like this. The cheap- 
est, simplest and one of the most artis- 
tie is of plain brick and mortar (Figure 
71), built square and low and broad, and 
deep enough to give a good shelf on top. 
The chimney-piece is built right on up 
inside and gives a pleasing proportion 
to the whole. It is such a good, honest 
sort of fireplace that one can’t help 
drawing up to it, being sure to find kin- 
dred souls come together in response to 


A good sort of fireplace for a bungalow 
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Figure 72. Fern box of birch 


the spirit expressed in the motto 
hanging on the chimney-piece: 
“Who in dear Nature joy ean find 
Is welcome to this humble hall; 
Who loves true freedom for man- 
kind 
To him is weleome most of all.” 
In these houses back in the woods 
or down by the sea one is away 
from the florist and away from the 
gardener. There is hardly time to 
start a garden, even if there were 
time to spare from tramping and 
rowing and hunting and fishing and 
riding and swimming, and the several 
other sports of summer’ occupation, 
to dig in a garden enough to make 
things grow. A bunch of American 
Beauties would be as much out of 
place in a bungalow as one’s tramp- 
ing or hunting costume would be 
out of place in a town drawing 
room. But no house seems quite 
like home without some green grow- 
ing thing, or some freshly gathered 
leaves or seaweed scattered about. 
And so everyone is sure to want 
some sort of a box to plant ferns in 
and some sort of holders for things 
gathered on a ramble in the woods. 


And these must 
not be jardinieres 
or cut-glass or sil- 
ver vases, They 
must be of a sort 
in keeping with 
their  surround- 
ings. Accordingly 
we go back to our 
branches of birch, 
or of beech or 
hickory or oak or 
alder, for the very 
prettiest kind of a 
fern box. (Figure 
72.) <Any sort of 
rectangular box 
may be knocked 
together, or one 
may be used that 
has been brought 
to the house from 
the store with pro- 
visions in it. 
Strip the outside 
of it with birch 


Figure 73. Flower 
holder made from a 
crooked limb of birch 
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bark, when it will 
be ready for the 
base. It seems un- 
necessary to give 
dimensions, as each 
one can decide this 
for herself, accord- 
ing to the space or 
place it is to oe- 
cupy. 

Birch has a way 
of growing very nice 
and erect, so it is 
easy to get good, 
straight pieces. 
Take a limb of 
fairly good diame- 
ter for the feet, 
nailing a cross-piece 
upon two short up- 
rights, mitering 
them at the corners. 
A few inches back 
from the ends nail 
two longer uprights, 
as far apart as the 
width of the box, so 
that each upright 
will come under a 


corner of the box. 
From one to an- 
other of these up- 
tights nail a straight birch stick, so that 
when in place the four will form a 
frame upon which the box can rest. It 
makes it very secure to cut these pieces 
down through the center half way, cut- 
ting out one-quarter of the piece on the 
inside, thus making an offset in- which 
the box fits. The corners and top of 
the box may or may not be finished 
with rough sticks of the birch. The 
under braces are put on both with ref- 
erence to the strength and the appear- 
ance of the finished box. It is a good 
idea to let two of them come near the 
center of the box underneath, ending at 
the cross-piece of the two standards. 
Two short ones may be fitted at each of 
the four side corners. Ferns that will 
not thrive in such a box as this are 
tired of life, anyway. 

For the things one gathers for a little 
while and throws away when they 
wither, here is a good holder to fasten 
against the wall. (Figure 73.) In 
prowling about the woods, keep your 
eye out for a forked branch three or 
four inches in diameter. It should 
have one limb straight and one curved. 
Cut it off just below the crotch, letting 
the saw work straight. Then saw off 


Figure 74. Bamboo grass holder 


the curving branch a foot or eighteen 
inches above the crotch, the straight one 
probably a foot higher. Then with a 
knife or any sharp tool hollow out the 
curved branch (and, if you like, the 
other one as well), and in this you may 


‘put bunches of leaves, branches of pine 


with cones on it, or clusters of any of 
the shrubs that have blossoms or ber- 
ries. If you cut it out deep enough you 
can put water in and they will last 
much longer. <A hole cut in the back is 
a good way to hang it on a nail in the 
wall. 

Another holder for grasses, ferns or 
some of the sea mosses and kelp is made 
of a piece of bamboo. (Figure 74.) 
The butt end of a broken fishing rod 
may be used, though pieces of thicker 
bamboo are better. The holes should be 
cut just above the rings, for at every 
ring the fiber runs through solid, and 
this makes it possible to put a little 
water in the holder. A short piece with 
one hole is very good, or a longer piece 
may be used with several holes cut at 
some distance apart. A hole in the 
back of this is also the best means of 
hanging it. Next month, suggestions 
for small furnishings for our cottage. 
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Daily Bread and Occasional Luxuries 


At the top of Page 416, a group of breadsticks, “pocket- 
books,” “quirls” and “braids.” In the illustration just below, 
the process of shaping the rusks. At the bottom, the different 
forms before baking. See article on Page 451. 

On Page 417 are pictured, beginning at the top: Orange 
shorteake, orange Bavarian cream, a crown roast of lamb as an 
attractive method of serving a loin roast, and a ezarina salad. 
i Article on Page 453. 
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Pet Rabbits for Children 


By Dr Edward F. Bigelow 


HE teacher who develops 
the leve for dumb ani- 
mals is fulfilling a mis- 
sion of true Christian 
endeavor; the parent 
who suggests or eneour- 
ages a fondness for pets, 

be they plant or animal, is building a 
structure of love that may o’ertop all the 
annoyances that the years of life may 

hold. This affection is a development, 

mentally and physically. Olive Thorne 

Miller rightly says: 

“Tt has been ascertained by statisties, 
earefully gathered from training schools 
and prisons, that very few men who in 
boyhood owned or cared for a pet ani- 
mal, or who were instructed in kindness 
to the lower orders, are to be found 
among criminals. This fact, which 
should not astonish us when we think of 
the elevating tendency of unselfishness, 
puts into the hands of parents and teach- 
ers a powerful weapon for good. Not 
only does the pet bird or beast entertain 


and amuse the boy, but, under proper 
direction, it trains him in gentle ways, 
in a sense of justice, and it goes far to 
insure an honest life. . . .What will so 
quickly dispel the ‘blue devils’ as he 
chatter of a saucy parrot, or the pranks 
of a frisky squirrel’ Keep the doctor 
and the drugs in’ the background (if you 
don’t quite dare to discharge him), abol- 
ish sighs and long faces, bring in the 
pets, and make trial of the cheerful- 
thought cure.” 

As to pets, there are many which may 
be selected, but those to be considered 
should be easily domesticated. Outside 
the accepted domestic favorites there 
comes one that has leaped into popular- 
ity in late years because of adaptive 
qualities, for though the rabbit family 
lead in the chase over hill or meadow, 
leaving fox and hound or master be- 
hind, they yet answer to the domestic 
requirements as gently as any other 
creature that revels in a chosen friend- 
ship. These little pets are of many na- 
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tions and species, and of several names. 
Hares and rabbits belong to the family 
Leporidae. According to Hornaday, 
“A typical hare is big, long-eared, long- 
legged, and a swift runner. Very often 
its color changes according to the sea- 
son. It does not burrow, but rears its 
young in a nest or ‘form.’ The rabbit 
is small, short-eared, short-legged, a weak 
runner for a long distance, its color is 
fairly constant, and it lives in a bur- 
row.” 

According to this author the only 
North American member of the family 
Leporidae that may be called a rabbit 
is the “cotton tail,” but Stone and Cram 
in American Animals regard the cotton 
tail as a little hare. All agree that the 
so-called jack rabbit of the west is not 
in any sense a rabbit, but a jack hare. 

So outside the little cotton tail hare 
family (of a dozen or more varieties 
throughout the United States generally, 
Mexico and south to Costa Rica) that 
may be called rabbits, we have no Amer- 
ican rabbits, strictly speaking—and in 
the sense in which the term is used in 
this article and by rabbit fanciers. All 
the fancy rabbits, all comprised within 
the term “rabbit,” as commonly applied 
to the little animals as pets, are of for- 
eign origin. Our best varieties are from 
England, Holland, Persia, India and 
China. 

The popular impression, so far as I 
have gleaned it from visitors at my war- 
ren, is incorrect in that it regards “pet 
rabbits” as merely wild rabbits caught 
and tamed. All doubtless originated 
from wild stock, but so long ago, and so 
transformed have they become by se- 
lection and breeding by the fancier, 
that most present varieties of fancy 
rabbits are not now known in any 
country in a wild state. Hence they are 
in every sense pets, produced and cared 
for by man. And the ideal pet they are. 

Even the silver-gray rabbit, that most 
suggests our native cotton tail, comes, 
as generally supposed by the fanciers, 
from the far distant country of Siam. 
These have been very popular in Euro- 
pean countries for the past half cen- 
tury. Earlier than that we find no ref- 
erence to them in any works on rabbits. 

The English rabbit, comparatively un- 
known in America, is very popular with 
the English fancier. It is also called 
the “spotted butterfly” from the butter- 
fly-shaped markings on its nose. There 
is a line of markings down the back 
called the trace, and a line of spots from 


each side of the neck, joining with the 
saddle marks on back and sides, called 
the chain. The spots may be of black, 
blue, tortoise shell or gray, but what- 
ever may be the color, it is required by 
the fancier that the markings be “pure,” 
not mixed with the white. This breed 
is of lordly, dignified bearing, very gen- 
tle when young, but of a somewhat 
touch-me-not disposition as it grows 
older. One mustn’t expect everything 
in one animal, These give beauty of 
markings and nobility of attitude. Let 
us look for gentleness in others. 

The virtue of gentleness can be found 
no better than in the Dutch, especially 
according to my experience, in the blue 
or maltese Dutch. These gentle crea- 
tures, as their name implies, come from 
Holland. They are found in all exhi- 
bitions of pets; of black, gray, blue, 
lemon, and tortoise shell. They have a 
white band around the neck, and a 
white blaze up the face; the hind feet 


A view from the corner 
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are  white-tipped 
You will know them 
as the dwarfs of the 
rabbitry, or exhibit, 
being the smallest 
of all. The does are 
prized as good! 
‘mothers and faith- 
ful nurses, and are 
valued for these 
qualities ‘in the rais- 
ing of more highly 
prized breeds. This 
good work she does 


an abundant milker, 

My next choice 
is the ilimalaya, a 
very valuable class 
in his own home, 


the mountain ranges 
of China. There it 
is said the little 
creature is a link 
between the “joshes” (gods) and the 
mortals, and is sacrificed annually at the 
rate of thirty thousand, to influence the 
deities to send forth crops and fruits as 
bountifully as the little rabbit is pro- 
lific. In Europe the Himalaya is 
found in nearly all the countries, where 
liv is bred extensively. He is a beauty, 
pure white, tipped with blackest of 
black at tail, ears, paws, and nose. He 


The Himalaya rabbit. 


The markings are dainty and the rabbit is refined 
an’ delicate in its tastes. but is not readily tamed 


is cultivated as a paying enterprise, for 
his skin is strong and soft and often 
replaces that of the more expensive lit- 
tle ermine, in foreign markets. Many of 
our valuable coats are made of his cast- 
off ermine. He lends himself to gentle 
treatment, is docile and quiet, and 
greatly fond of caresses, and being small 
he makes the most acceptable of family 
pets, a favorite wherever he is known. 
Another foreign rab- 


bit that great 
beauty, and an amia- 
ble disposition to ree- 
ommend it, is the sil- 
ver cream, which is of 
French breeding. In 
the environs of Paris 
are large rabbitries 
where this pretty crea- 
ture is raised exten- 
sively for his beauti- 
ful fur. It is a deep, 
soft yellow beneath a 
silver tipping, giving 
out an exquisite shade 
of silver cream which 
is much prized by the 
furriers. He, too, is 
a little fellow, not over 
seven pounds in 
weight, and is shy and 
tractable, falling into 
the ways of a garden 
pet without loss of 
time or temper. 

The Angora rabbits 


in their native range 


“I guess I'll go out and get a bite" run wild and_ have 
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reached*a fine stage of perfection. They 
are indigenous to Asia Minor and to 
Persia. Their name comes from the 
town of Angora, as also do the names 
of the goat and sheep and cat of the 
same appellation. The Angora rabbit, 
like its compeers, is supplied with that 
fine, soft, silky hair which establishes 
its beauty and worth. It is considered 
a fancy and pet on this side the water. 
At home, among the peasantry of cen- 
tral Europe, they are kept in warrens, 
or preserves, and consequently breed 
numerously. Their value lies in the 
fleece, which being so soft and white is 
woven into garments, or otherwise forms 
a valuable commodity. The Angora is 
not an expensive animal in his food; 
the simple green herbs of the fields for 
summer diet, and the same dried and 
packed away as hay, in heaps, serve to 
help him through the winter. 

The Angora is a prolific breed, litier- 
ing as high as ten at a time, but usually 
six or seven, and, as the young are 
weaned when about two weeks old, the 
doe soon begins gestation again. The 
baby rabbit is at first a pink-skinned 
little fellow, and speedily develops into 
a soft white ball of beauty, that calls 
for admiration and entitles him to rank 
high as a pretty pet. 

Perhaps the Belgian “hare,” really a 
rabbit, is the most popularly known rab- 
bit of the times, as he is the merchant- 
able commodity which many breeders 
desire should share the market with 
other meat supplies. He is, neverthe- 
less, as a pet, fully as tractable and 
docile as any other pampered bunny. 
In England he is almost a national dish, 
tons of rabbit flesh being consumed dur- 
ing the season. He is a large, hand- 
some animal, weighing from seven to 
ten pounds. He is an accomodating 
fellow, thriving equally well in large 
courts, enjoying a wild life, or living 
as a house pet in a hutch of limited 
space. This is a prolific species, litter- 
ing from eight to ten, and kindles five 
times a year. 

Rabbits feed on green things during 
summer with a small helping of dry oats 
or corn, while the winter diet consists 
of dry herbs, hay and raw vegetables. 
Cleanliness and ventilation are the chief 
factors in the successful handling of 
these little creatures, while water is 
everywhere and always their due. 

Care for rabbits is an engaging occu- 
pation. Much interest develops from 


obtaining new coloring, or “points,” as 


well as from their domestic habits, and } 


soon establishes a friendship with the 
pretty creatures that never fails to be- 
come mutual. 

Fancy rabbits may be purchased at 
almost any of the zoological stores in 
the larger cities. Even if not kept in 
stock, almost any dealer in pets, or in 
natural history supplies, would easily 
supply them on order. If you know of 
any reliable breeder, purchase your stock 
of him rather than at a store. Fair 
prices for adult breeding rabbits are: 
common white rabbits, three dollars a 
pair; Angoras, three to five dollars; 
Belgian hares, five dollars a pair; Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Himalaya, five to ten. 

Hutches, complete, with roof, can be 
obtained ready made, portable and neat, 
for six dollars. Added sections (with- 
out roof, a pile of three or four to go 
under one roof) at three dollars each. 
Almost any boy of reasonable gumption 
and ability to do things can invent and 
make neat hutches from shoe or dry 
goods boxes. Keep the hutches clean 
and well littered with hay, straw or 
dried leaves. Keep buck and doe in 
separate hutches except at mating time. 
Remove young from doe at the age of 
three months. Feed the rabbits night 
and morning, and give water once a day 
in winter and twice a day in summer. 
Do not keep water standing in the 


hutches. Remove as soon as the rab-- 


bits have finished drinking. 

Keep the hutehes within a building 
or strong inclosure of wire netting. If 
the hutches are left exposed, dogs will 
tear them to pieces and kill your pets. 
Do not forget this. All the books and 
all the breeders dwell upon this fact, 
yet almost every one who attempts to 
keep pet rabbits ignores the caution. 
He has to learn by cruel and costly ex- 
perience that all kinds of hutches are 
not dog proof. Certain dogs, hounds es- 
pecially, are indescribably furious when 
attacking rabbit hutches. I have had 
them even tear off strong wire netting. 

This ravaging by dogs is the only 
drawback to keeping pet rabbits... Your 
pets are easily cared for and fed, and 
are always lovable. But don’t be con- 
tent with the common, pink-eyed, white 
rabbits. Try some of the faney kinds. 
T especially like Himalaya, Dutch and 
English. 

The writer of this article will answer 
any question sent by a Goon Hovuser- 
KEEPING reader, provided stamped and 
self addressed envelope accompanies the 
request. Address Dr Edward F. Bige- 
low, Stamford, Connecticut. 
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Translated by Florence Peltier 


WAY around on the 
other side of the world, 
where, it is said, whole 
houses are made of 
china, there are mos- 
quitoes, just as there 
are here. And, once 
upon a time, a great many mosquitoes 
—very elegant ones who lived in the city 
—thought it would be delightful to go 
out to see their country cousins. 

So, one night they flew toward the 
country as fast as ever they could go. 
People living along the way heard the 
shrill little voices and ran into their 
houses and elosed the windows and 
doors, exclaiming, “Good gracious me!” 
—only they said it in, Chinese instead 
of English—for they didn’t like mos- 
quito bites any more than we do. 

But the mosquitoes were in too much 
of a hurry to reach their cousins to 
spend time to bite anybody on the way. 
Besides, they wanted to get “roaring 
hungry”’—that means as hungry as a 
lion, you know—so that they could eat 
a great deal; for they expected that the 
human beings in the country would have 
a most delicious flavor, because they 
lived upon fresh vegetables and fruits, 
breathed pure air, and went to bed and 
got up with the sun. 

When the country cousins saw their 
city cousins coming, they tlew to meet 
them, and they all shook hands—no; T 
mean feet—and the country cousins 
said: 

“You're just in time. There are some 
lovely human beings near by, most de- 
licious to bite inte, and they are sound 
asleep. Come: we will dine at once.” 

The city cousins were led into a 
large house where many healthy human 
beings lay asleep. The visitors, de- 
lighted, at once set to work to dig out 
choice mouthfuls. But dear me! the 
people had lived out of doors so much 
that their skins had been made very 


tough and thick by the wind and the 


sun. The city mosquitoes, who had been 
used to thin-skinned city people, could 
hardly get anything at all to eat. But 
they were very polite and pretended to 
enjoy themselves, though they made an 
excuse that they must get back to town 
before sunrise; and you may be sure 
that they hurried even more going home 
than they did coming, for they were still 
“roaring hungry.” The way they bit 
the city people, at early dawn, was some- 
thing so terrible that it was written 
about in the history of the town. 

Well, a few weeks afterward, the 
country cousins thought it time to re- 
turn their city cousins’ visit. It was 
just at twilight that the city mosqui- 
toes saw their cousins coming. 

“What's the use,” said one of the city 
cousins, “in feeding our country rela- 
tives on city people. They aren't used 
to such dainty fare, and we might just 
as well take them to the temple and let 
them feed on the wooden images. If 
they can get food that they enjoy from 
those thick-skinned human beings in 
the country, those wooden images will 
most likely taste good to them.” 

So, to the temple the city mosquitoes 
took their country cousins; and they, 
when they saw the wonderful images all 
shining with gold and silver, »were de- 
lighted. The city mosquitoes made be- 
lieve enjoy feasting upon the images, 
and the country cousins whacked away 
with their tiny swords, but not a mouth- 
ful of food could they get. “No won- 
der.” thought they, “that our city 
cousins have such slim, elegant waists 
if this is all the food they have!” 

But the country cousins were very 
polite, too, and with an excuse that they 
must reach home before the moon rose, 
they hurried away, leaving the city 
cousins laughing in their sleeves—no, 
I mean their wings. 

But you must remember that all this 
happened a long time ago, away around 
on the other side of the world, where, it 
is said, whole houses are made of china. 
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The Fairies of Life 


By W. B. Thornton 


Chapter III 


%, N the morning of the 
\ seventh day Bunny could 
hardly wait until he was 
dressed, so impatient was 
he to look in the three 
little pots standing in a 
row on the window sill. 
And when at last mamma gave him a 
kiss and said, “Run along, Bunny,” he 
did run as fast as two plump legs would 
earry him. And when he had climbed up 
in a chair and looked into the three 
little pots what do you think he saw? 
Why nothing at all but the brown soil 
which he had watered so faithfully for 
six whole days. Bunny had felt so 
sure that he would see a lot of little 
green plants that he had to wink very 
hard and very fast to keep back the tears. 
“Grandpa,” he called softly, for Grandpa 
was busily reading the morning paper, 
“Grandpa, I don’t fink the fairies is 
waked up.” 

Grandpa looked over his spectacles at 
Bunny. Then he put down his paper 
and the funny little laugh wrinkles were 
around his eyes and he walked over to 
where Bunny was standing in the chair. 


“So you think the fairies are still 
asleep, do you, Bunny?” he asked. 

Bunny said “Yes” very doubtfully, for 
somehow he felt that Grandpa didn’t 
think so. Grandpa looked into the three 
little pots, one after the other. 

“H-m-m-m,” said he, and pushed his 
spectacles clear up on his forehead, “I 
think they are awake. In fact, they have 
already told me that they are. What are 
those two bright little eves of yours for?” 

“To see with,” was Bunny’s prompt 
reply. 

“And yet Grandpa’s old eyes which 
have to have glasses, can see more than 
those sharp ones of yours. My, my! 
That shouldn’t be,” and Grandpa shook 
his head slowly. 

Once more Bunny looked into the 
pots, but look as he would he could see 
nothing but the brown earth. 

“Do you remember little man, how 
you helped pat down the earth and how 
smooth we made it?” Grandpa asked, 

Yes, Bunny did remember. 

“Well,” continued Grandpa, “look and 
see if it is just as smooth now as we made 

In two pots Bunny thought it just as 
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smooth, but in the third he presently saw 
some little wee cracks, so small that he 
hadn’t noticed them at first. With a fat 
little foretinger he pointed them out. 
“Sure cnough,” said Grandpa. “And 
that is how the fairies have told me that 
they are awake. Those little cracks are 
made by teenty weenty plants which 
have left the little seed houses and are 
growing just as fast as ever they can 
and are pushing up, up, through the 
brown earth, trying to reach the sun- 
shine and fresh air. And it is this push- 


ing that has made the tiny cracks, just 
as you made cracks in the snow crust, 
before it broke when you slipped your 
shovel under it and lifted up. Tomorrow 
I think you will see the little green 
plant popping up into the sunlight.” 
Sure enough. When Bunny looked 
next morning a teenty weenty bit of 
green greeted him, and then pretty soon 
there were two bits, and then three. In 
a few days Bunny knew that all the 
Fairies of Life had awakened, for the 
prettiest little green plants were grow- 
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ing in every pot, and my, how they did 
grow! 

One day as Bunny and Grandpa were 
looking at them a new thought came 
into the little boy’s head. “Grandpa,” 
he asked, “what becomes of the. fairies 
now that their little seed houses are all 
gone. Do the fairies die?” 

“No, Bunny, the Fairies of Life never 
die,” said Grandpa. “They are living 


right in these very plants this minute. 
And the plants will grow and grow until 
by and by they will have flowers and 
the flowers will turn to seeds and in the 
seeds the fairies will go to sleep again 
until someone wakens them just as you 
and I have done. Just you take the best 
of care of these fittle plants and you will 
see just how it all will be.” 

‘ And Bunny said he would. 

be continued] 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Empire coat of pearl gray panne broadcloth trimmed with 
taffeta of the same shade. Eyelet embroidery. 
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Drawn ty Blanche Letcher 


Oli bine taffeta stitched and piped with black. Sleeve 


ruffles, stock and chemisette of soft cream mustin. 


Black tie. 
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Calling costume in Directoire effect. Reseda cloth with satin 
of same tone. Collar of cream lace with folds of satin, Fancy 
buttons of jade and gold. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
<2. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
Simple gown for afternoon wear of apricot henrietta cloth, 
trimmed with bias folds of the same mate.ial and silk buttons. 
Yoke of shirred net; bows of moss green velvet. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


Street frock of y cloth in an indistinct 
check. The skirt has fitted top panels and is 
trimmed with braid and buttons, with plaited 
flounces set on underneath the panels. The 
short bolero has narrow braid trimming, collar 
of gray velvet, revers and cuffs of plain gray. 
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by Babette Simpson 


‘Yailor costume of dull bine, trimmed witt. 
blue silk mohair braid, Cireular skirt with 
plaited front panel, two rows of braid arounrl 
the bottom. Jaunty short box coat trimmed all 
around with braid. 
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Princess gown with short bolero, of 
rose cloth, trimmed with narrow fancy 
braid in rose color, silver and black. The 
skirt has princess body from bust line 
to hips and circular flounce plaited at 
intervals. 


Reception gown of pale violet chiffon 
broadcloth, trimmed with wide bands of 
heavy lace insertion dyed to match, and 
with heavy velvet ribbon of a deeper 
shade, 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 
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The Spring Styles 


; By Babette M. Simpson 
Smooth surface goods lead in favor 


for spring gowns. This is due more or 
less to the perfection manufacturers 
have attained in the supple quality of 
the cloth productions. Particularly is 
this noticeable in broadcloth, formerly 
made in winter weights alone. Now, 
owing to the manufacturers’ skill, it is 
woven in quality so fine and sheer that 
it has no perceptible weight, and is the 
popular material for spring and sum- 
mer wear. . Heavy silks of the pongee, 
rajah and Burlingham order, are partic- 
ularly successful when made up into 
smart little tailored costumes and are 
unrivaled for comfort and wear. These 
silks are shown in all the new shades, 
although, possibly, so far as actual 
wearing properties are concerned, the 
tans and string colors will be found to 
give most satisfaction. 

Indistinct checks and plaids in one 
tone are with the plain colors in popu- 
larity, but stripes, excepting in fancy 
silks, are not used to any great extent. 
The vogue of gray tints continues, also 
that of the delicate shades of rose-pink, 
violet and blue. The one-color fancy 
in regard to matching the gown, shoes, 
stockings, gloves, hat and parasol, is 
among the notable characteristics of my 
lady’s spring wardrobe. Needless to say, 
the number of complete outfits of this 
description for the up-to-date maiden is 
somewhat appalling. Bootmakers un ‘v 
have leather of all shades imagiziable, 
and it is possible for them to satisfy 
the demands of the most fastidious. 
Although woefully extravagant, noth- 
ing smarter has been seen than a recently 
completed creation in dull old rose 
broadcloth which had hat, shoes and par- 
asol to match. 

The general outline of the figure is 
somewhat different from that of last 
season, the shoulders having a broader 
effect, the sleeve puffs being higher, while 
the waist and hip lines are smaller. The 
flare at the bottom of the gown is more 
accentuated. The skirt of the day is 
undoubtedly the circular one, notwith- 
standing its sagging propensities, and it 
lends itself to infinite variety in trim- 
ming. ‘Short walking skirts are still 
found too serviceable for morning wear 
and informal functions to be discarded, 
but skirts with narrow pointed trains 
appear on all dressy models. 

For those who have lost faith in the 


hanging qualities of the circular skirt 
there are other styles quite a la mode: 
those with fitted top piece reaching to 
the knee, outlined and trimmed with 
braid and finished with a plaited and 
pressed flounce at the bottom (a skirt 
of this order is shown made up in plaid 
material in one of the sketches); and 
the princess skirt (to be worn with a 
bolero) having a circular plaited flounce 
set on just below the hip line, the top 
skirt cut in scalloped effect and finished 
with a row of fancy braiding. 

The popularity of princess models is 
waxing rather than waning, due to the 
fact that designers have lavished the very 
perfection of their art on the latest prin- 
cess models. To insure perfect fit and 
smooth lines at the waist and hips, spe- 
cial attention must be paid to the under- 
garments. These articles should be made 
on fitted yokes, so as to dispense with 
any bunchiness or unnecessary gathers 
at the waist. In cloth, silk or satin, 
the princess models with plain fitted 
lines are preferable, but in net, chiffon, 
muslin or sheer silk, fine tuckings and 
shirrings are most effective. The ma- 
jority of the new summer gowns are 
made up on these lines with countless 
rows of insertion and tucking. Another 
favorite is the princess front with gir- 
dle only at the sides and back. 

The elbow sleeve has struggled through 
the winter and made a triumphant entry 
into spring, appearing on all the 1rew 
models. On waists and gowns the sleeves 
come to the elbow; on coats, just below 
the elbow. This means a reckless expen- 
diture for gloves; but it is one of the 
necessities, if one would make even a 
feeble attempt to follow Dame Fashion’s 
dictates. 

The long coat has had its day and has 
given place to the jaunty little boxcoat, 
earaco and bolero. These coats are elab- 
orately trimmed, to correspond with the 
skirts, and even the severely plain tailor 
coat has some sort of braid ornamen- 
tation. The bolero, with slightly changed 
outline, is again to the fore, hanging 
straight from the shoulders and trimmed 
with stitched folds and fancy buttons. 
There are many varieties in the short 
boxcoat, all, if properly tailored, hav- 
ing a very jaunty air. Some are half- 
fitted back and front, and others are 
plaited to the waist line, with short, 
flaring basques set on. These latter 
have a rather short-waisted appearance, 
which is quite in keeping with the new 
Empire modes. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 


patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always ae ouees, eae sizes wanted, and 
ass. 


ash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 


A Shirt Waist Slip 


No 6483—The fashion for a delicate 
color worn underneath the lingerie 
shirt waist has led to the silk or mus- 
lin slip, of which every girl should 
own several to complete various cos- 
tumes. The pattern shown is simple 
and free from all unnecessary fussi- 
ness. The plait which extends over 

\ the sleeve a little way on the shoulder 

' gives extra fulness which helps hold 
out the blouse worn over it and broad- 
ens the shoulder line. The sleeve may 
be ended at the elbow if desired. In 
the medium size the pattern calls for 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


A Simple Lingerie Blouse 
No 6425—The lingerie blouse is 


A Pleasing Negligee 
No 6485—There is no time when 


so important a part of every wom- 
an’s gowning that the home sewer 
is looking for attractive models. 
The blouse sketched is quite sim- 
ple, yet stunning, with its tucks 
resembling box-plaits and edged 
with lace. If made of mull or 
batiste, a dainty little flower or 
vine might be embroidered along 
the sewing of the tucks, while a 
soft silk made up in this fashion 
would be pretty if adorned with 
French knots. The cuffs and col- 
lar may consist entirely of lace or 
of insertion and the material. In 
the medium size the pattern calls 
for 3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. 


the negligee and tea jacket are so 
charming as in summer. The 
dainty lawns and Swisses are so 
sheer and cool looking that every 
woman enjoys wearing them. The 
attractive sack shown may be 
made of blue, pink or white lawn 
and adorned with a narrow lace 
insertion and frills for the sleeves. 
A dotted Swiss might serve with a 
girdle of blue ribbon and bow of 
the same at. the neck. The deep 
pointed collar is very fetching if 
edged with a narrow lace, and if 
the design were carried out in a 
China silk the edging might con- 
sist of plaited silk. For the me- 
dium size 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial are needed. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 
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A New Importation 


Nos 6473-6474—All of the latest models in dressy 
street suits show the corselet skirt and abbreviated 
Eton. The drawing shows one of the newest of the 
French models. The skirt is circular with a straight 
front panel which extends up to high ceinture depth, 
and is completed by a fitted girdle which joins the 
skirt. This corselet effect may be omitted if desired. 
The coat is strapped with folds of the material or braid. 
Buttons are an effective adornment, as is the lace which 
embellishes the small velvet vestees and collar. For 
the medium size the suit requires 7% yards of 36-inch 
material. Two patterns: 6473, sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure; 6474, sizes, 20 to 30 inches waist. 


A Necessary Office Apron —- 


No 6382--The apron sketched is the result of very 
careful consideration. The bib portion covers only so 
much of the waist as is necessary, allowing the dress 
| and collar to perform their full duty of becomingness. 
The sleeves are full enough to be worn over any waist 
sleeves without crushing them. The skirt portion ex- 
tends around to the back to protect the dress from 
becoming shiny with the 
constant rubbing of the 
chair. The apron need 
not be plain unless de- 
sired. A narrow em- 
broidery or lace may 
finish the edges or bias 
bands of another fabric. 
Lawn, percale or mus- 
> lin as well as sateen or 
&. silk in dark blue or 
black are suggested. 
The pattern calls for 
3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial in the medium 
size. Sizes: small, me- 
dium and large. 


A Pretty Shirt Waist for a 
Miss 


No 4761—The model shown 
here is very smart because of 
its stole yoke and stitching. 
The tucks in the front are im- 
portant, for they provide the 
fullness necessary to undevel- 
oped figures. The plaits in 
back give becoming lines. 
Any seasonable material might 
be used, linen or percale be- 
ing good, while albatross and 
WY cashmere in a_ plain color 
— would be most chic. In the 

Vij medium size, 2% yards of 36- 
inch material are needed. 
Sizes: 12 to 16 years. 


No 4761 


A Small Creation 


No 4029—In the small gown sketched a broad double box- 
plait forms a front panel. The round full skirt joins the front 
panel beneeth the last box-plait and has its meeting with the 
waist concealed by the belt. The graceful revers collars and cuffs 
provide opportunity for the introduction of a contrasting mate- 
rial and may be trimmed with a narrow soutache braid. A lin- 
ing extending to the belt forms a foundation for the yoke. In 
the medium size 4 yards of 36-inch material are needed. Sizes: 
4 to 10 years. 
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No. 54. Centerpiece of linen braid 


A Basket Bonnet 


| By Marjorie March 


I reached the country house of my 
friend in the evening. The wedding 
breakfast I had come to attend was to 
be at a neighboring house the next af- 
ternoon, and I had forgotten to pack 
the hat! I could have cried! My dress 
was in my trunk in all its soft brown 
daintiness, with chiffon trimming and 
brown astrakhan finish. All the hat 
ingredients I could find in my trunk 
were my ribbon box and a few pieces of 
astrakhan and chiffon the dress-maker 
had returned. 

My friend wrung her hands when I 
told her of my plight. Let us go to the 
attie, she urged, we might find some- 
thing. But in all the antiquated clothes 
there hidden, there was no bonnet. 

“This muff is the same shade of 
brown,” she said, disconsolately, putting 
her hands into a brown old-time affair. 
“Don’t you want it?’ I asked, hopefully. 

“You’re not a drum major,” she re- 
torted, balancing it on her head, “you 
couldn’t go this way.” 

“It might help—somehow,” I groaned. 

At last I raised my eyes to the roof 


and jumped to my feet. “I'll have a. 


hat yet!” I exclaimed. “Not a word,” 
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and I seized a lit- 
tle basket that had 
onee held Easter 
blooms, and cap- 
turing the muff 
also, I ran to my 
room. 

An hour later I 
had a hat! I had 
placed the inverted 
basket minus the 
handle on my head 
and nodded at my 
reflection in the 
mirror. The ab- 
surd little wicker 
standard, I covered 
with a circle of fur 
eut from the muff. 
The rest of the 
muff cut in strips 
made a fur edging 
around the brim of 
my basket. The 
gap from fur top 
to edging I filled 
in with chiffon. A 
green ribbon from 
my ribbon box 
that I sadly needed 
for another purpose I twisted with the 
brown astrakhan bits into a fetching bow 
on one side, fastened it with a belt 
buckle and—my hat might have come 
from Madame “Della Mode” herself. 


A Centerpiece 
By M. Allison Muir 


The illustration (54) shows the work- 
ing design for a beautiful centerpiece, 
whieh may also be used on the dining 
table as a “between-meals” cloth. It 
measures thirty inches in diameter, and 
is made of linen braid, combined with 
a few lace stitches. The linen center 
is unique with its dainty sprays embroi- 
dered in eyelet work and with solid 
embroidery. This centerpiece will ap- 
peal to those who still enjoy making 
Battenberg and Renaissance lace pieces, 
which, by the way, are here to remain, 
according to a New York dealer, who is 
an authority on table decorations. 

The stamped cambric pattern costs 
65 cents. The cost including pattern, 
braid, thread, rings and linen stamped 
for embroidering, with floss for working 
same, is $3.50. Address (never send 
cash, but rather money order or postal 
note) Miss M. Alison Muir, Good 
Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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Clean Dirt 


By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


A pair of dimpled, grimy paws 
Our lad brings home when through 
with play, 
But mother never scolds because 
Clean dirt is quickly washed away. 


Our barefoot lad brings dusty feet, 
For he has journeyed far today, 

But mother bathes them pink and sweet; 
Clean dirt’s not hard to wash away. 


God keep the little feet from soil 
Of evil paths in life, and may 
The hands be stained alone by toil; 
Clean dirt, like that, will wash away. 


To Put in a Window Rope 


By Gordon M. Backus 


First take down the shade, then take 

off the boards at the top and sides of 

the window. Un- 

4 screw the little 

board (see in a) in 

the casing (near the 

bI/° bottom), and pull it 

out, using the screw 

as a handle. This 

a fe will permit getting 

at the weights. Take 

gq out the weight with 

| the broken rope, by 

lifting the weight wp- 

ward, bringing the 
bottom of the weight out first. 

Put new rope through the pulley (c) 
by taking this out and putting a nut 
(d) (hardware kind) about an inch 
square, on the end just passed through 
the pulley. Tie this end to the rest of 
the rope as shown in the diagram. Next 
put back the pulley, letting the rope fall 
down inside of the casing. Remove nut 
and fasten on the weight by passing the 
rope through the eye of the weight, and 
make a slipknot in the end so as to pre- 
vent it from slipping. Pull the rope 
tight, being careful to prevent the knot 
from untying. 

You may have noticed the groove (b) 
in the side of the sash when you took 
out the broken rope. Replace the sash 
and pull the weight to the top of the 
window casing. Cut off the rope three 
inches below the bottom of the groove 
and tie in a single knot. Set this knot 
in the bottom of the groove and put back 
all strips of wood removed. If it is nec- 


essary to get at the outer sash, pull out 
the strip between the two sashes. 


Om is often not quite all wiped off 
from a hardwood floor and every parti- 
cle left will catch the dust and ruin the 
appearance. After your floor is clean, 
take one cup of skimmed milk and wipe 
up the floor with it, wringing the cloth 
as dry as you can; the change is won- 
derful and it lasts longer than oil. 
i is also good for brick fireplaces. 


Owner? of water filters need to be re- 
minded, occasionally, that a household 
device of this sort should be watched 
with extreme care, in the interest of 
cleanliness. An unclean filter is worse 
than none, becoming an ideal breeding 
place for bacteria. If the filter must be 
left to servants of doubtful fidelity, the 
water should be sterilized by boiling. 
Boiled water is rendered palatable by 
thorough shaking in a partly filled bottle 
to restore the air. 


Ruas may be made to look as bright 
and fresh as new by going over them, 
after the dust has been thoroughly 
shaken out, with a damp cloth, small 
enough to be held tightly in the hand. 
Wring it out until it leaves no percep- 
tible moisture on the rug, and then with 
a steady, even motion, rub against the 
nap. It is astonishing how much lint 
and dirt will be removed that will not 
yield to a broom, with much less wear 
and tear on the rug. M. M. G. 


THe Privcipte of the Unit books 
seems to us a good one: a legible, sub- 
stantially bound volume at so much per 
signature of 24 pages at a given amount 
for a.cloth binding. No 9 in the Unit 


series is ready, Letters end Addresses of 


Thomas Jefferson, at 56 cents in cloth, 
26 cents in paper or 76 cents in leather; 
postage 8 cents extra. Unit Publishing 
Company, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Rust can be removed from an iron 
sink by washing carefully with hot suds. 
Turn boiling water into the sink until 
the iron is warmed. Wipe dry and rub 
thoroughly with a thin coating of vas- 
eline, applied with a soft cloth. This 
treatment followed daily will keep the 
sink as smooth and clean as a dinner 
plate. W. 
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FIRST AID TO 
BRIDES 


A Young Couple’ 


By Eva Fuller Leach 


s Account 


OU really must hear about my 
aceount book, particularly if you 
are just housekeeping 

or are anxious to step up the “leaks.” 
“T don’t see where all the money goes!” 
Well, listen te my tale of—no, you will 
hardly call it woe. 

I was a business girl and loved it, and 
“doing housework” meant such a com- 
plete change, even though it was just 
“play house for two,” that I suppose it 
was a sort of comfort to feel, “Well, why 
is not the woman’s part as much of @ bus- 
iness responsibility as the man’s, and 
~ wise expenditure of the filthy luere 

important as the clever earning 

thereof - Then there was that vivid ex- 
ample in the wholesale millinery house 
where I had constituted the clerical de- 
partment. The manager was a very 
clever woman who was highly suecess- 
ful in the making and selling of hats, 
but who seemed powerless in the face 
of her expenditures, and the house failed. 

So my husband started our partner- 
ship, and somehow I have never suc- 
eeeded in being converted to a more sen- 
timental view. My husband is a public 
accountant, and together we planned 
several sets of books, but the one which 


has finally evolved from them all (with 
the aid of Haskin’s How to Keep House- 
hold Accounts) is, we consider, eur su- 
preme achievement, for its simplicity, 
its condensed form, and its quick method 
of attaining informatien. 

At present, I am using an ordinary 
five-cent blank boek, eight by ten inches, 
in size, but the system is worthy a bet- 
ter and will be promoted into a garb be- 
fitting its rank in due time, though the 
smaller the better has been my experi- 
enee. When open, this makes a wide 
page, ten by sixteen, and I rule as fol- 
lows so as to keep the entire month’s 
accounts on one page. 

Of course, the divisions, or columns, 
depend entirely upon what records one 
desires to keep. The balance from the 
month is brought forward and the re- 
ceipts, placed according to date as they 
come in, are added to that balanee and 
the day’s expenditures (added across the 
page for that day) are subtracted, and 
that balance carried down to the next 
day. Thus I have always before me my 
eash on hand, whieh ean readily be 
“proved up” with my pocketbook to be 
sure that I have lost no item. 

Looking at the page the other way, you 
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“Total House | 
May Receipts 
| P "Balance for day | Groceries | Meat Laundry | ni shing Rent | ete 
1 $137.50 | $112.50 $39.36 | Dry $3.40| $0.50 ad $35.00 
2 210.64 1.11 | Green .50 36 | Soap $0.25 
3 209.53 8.25 2.50 |F.R.$4.00Girl 1.25 
4 201.28 1.75 1.25 Sund 0 
5 199.53 8.75 | Sund 1.25 E. F. 6.00 “ 1.50 
6.99 3.65 5 
& (M.F.15.00 182.62 3.86 3A | 27 Stea: 2.75 
9 193.76 15.88 4.00 | 63 PR. 10.00 Girl 1.25) 
10 177.88 
ete. to 
30th | | | | 
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will notice that any item, or column, 
ean be reckoned at any time for any 
number of days previous. At the end 
of the month, each column is added and 
the totals carried to their respective col- 
umns in the back of the book, where I 
have a page for a year’s comparison of 
the months’ totals. I also add up once 
a week just to see if I am overstepping 
my schedule—but I am anticipating. 

There came a time when we had to 
consider the rearrangement of our fam- 
ily, assuming extra obligations if possi- 
ble. Could we do it? It was then we 
hugged our ,account book. Our rent, 
provision and laundry items were the 
only ones that would be increased. 
“Consult the dream book!” we cried. 
And sure enough there was the answer. 
Expenses for two were easily reduced to 
the basis of one, and from this we made 
our calculations for our three extras, 
finding that it was by the closest margin 
we would succeed; and this by estimat- 
ing carefully ahead the accounts of each 
item to which we must confine ourselves. 
I can tell at any time just how I com- 
pare with the schedule. Had we gone 
into it blindly, I truly believe we should 
have had to give up or get into debt. 

It was such trouble to remember all 
the items after a shopping. expedition, 
or to take out my book after every trans- 
action, that invention came to my res- 
cue in the form of a penny pad, about 
two by three inches. I snapped a rubber 
band around this and stuck a small pen- 
cil under that. This I keep always with 
my pocket-book, and it is the matter of 
a second to make a note immediately 
after each purchase. So that only about 
twice a week do I need to enter them 
in my book under general heads, tear 
off the sheet from my pad, and the whole 
work takes much less time tham it does 
to tell about it. 

In our declining years, we shall look 

down from the hights of opulence and 
sagely remark, “Yes, it was that little 
book of plain facts, with its warning 
finger, and all the careful, watchful 
work for which it stands, that was as 
important a factor as any in our ascent 
of the ladder.” 
_ © A-column like that headed “Cloth- 
ing,” devoted to personal expenditures, 
might give place to two columns headed 
with the respective initials of the couple, 
and include clothing and other personal 
expenses. Editor, 
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The Household Inventory 


By W. W. Hiscox 


How many households have at hand a 
carefully compiled inventory of house- 
hold goods? Not one in a hundred. Yet 
such an inventory protects the house- 
holder in settlements with insurance 
companies and helps the adjuster to make 
a fair settlement. A residence inventory 
may be worth hundreds or thousands 
of dollars to the insured. 

The compiling of an inventory is by 
just right the duty of the man of the 
house; yet if accurate records are to be 
kept it will be advisable for the women 
to attend to the matter. In large towns 
and cities it is customary for furniture 
dealers to supply their customers with 
printed inventory blanks bound in book- 
let form. These little books usually 
contain valuable suggestions and instruc- 
tions regarding fire and burglary insur- 
ance, lists of articles commonly used in 
a house or apartment, and a resume for 
totals, There are pages in the book for 
a complete record of articles in reception 
hall, front and back parlors, library, din- 
ing room and butler’s closet, kitchen and 
pantry, guest room, three bedrooms, ser- 
vant’s room, bathroom, laundry, garret 
and basement, barn and carriage house. 
Special pages are provided for an in- 
ventory of books, bric-a-brac, glassware, 
china, jewelry, silverware, pictures, 
linen and clothing. and a full page for 
miscellaneous articles. Columns are 
provided on each page for the number 
and names of the articles, date of pur- 
chase, cost and description. 

here these specially printed inven- 
tory books are not obtainable it will be 
easy from the description given above to 
make such a book. Purchase a blank 
book with thirty ruled lines on a page, 
or better still, buy a loose leaf booklet, 
which will allow for frequent revision 
of the inventory and thus keer it always 
up-to-date. Then in case of fire a com- 
plete inventory of the property destroyed 
or damaged can easily and readily be 
made. It is always advisable to keep 
inventory with insurance policies to- 
gether in a safe place. 


Pamntess Dentat OPERATIONS are de- 
clared by the Scientific American to be an 
established fact. A tiny spray of ether 
is thrown upon the tooth, so numbing it 
that all sensation is lost for the time 
being, while no injury is done. The de- 
vice used is the Van Wyck obtunder. 
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Quality and Purity in Spices 


It is an easy matter to adulterate any 
of the spices in common use. The temp- 
tation to do this is great, because pure 
spices are costly, while their adulter- 
ants are usually waste products of lit- 
tle market value. Black pepper is ex- 
tended by means of such substances as 
cocoanut shells, buckwheat hulls, wheat 
flour, olive stones, wheat screenings, bis- 
cuit, corn meal, turmeric, and even 
sand. Some of these substances, also 
middlings, are used to extend white 
pepper, and even cayenne may be sophis- 
ticated with corn or turmeric. Cinna- 
mon is adulterated with cocoanut shells 
and wheat products, cloves with clove 
stems, cocoanut shells and dirt, while 
allspice is doctored up with the same 
articles, or with pea meal. 

Yet there are plenty of these spices 
on the market that are not adulterated. 
Indeed the Connecticut station reports 
118 samples pure and 58 adulterated. 
If the housewife insists on pure spices, 
and pays the price necessary to obtain 
them, she can be pretty sure to get such 
goods. But when she is willing to ac- 
cept something “just as good but 
cheaper,” she is offering a premium 
upon adulteration that makes her partly 
responsible for fraudulent practices. 

Great care is taken by certain modern 
manufacturers to have their goods not 
only made from raw material of the fin- 
est quality, but so ground, prepared and 
put up as to make assurance doubly 
sure. A twentieth century spice factory 
is a wonderfully clean place. Air un- 
der a pressure of 60 pounds is piped to 
all parts of the building, and used for 
cleaning the dust from the machinery, 
especially the spice mills. These mills 
are also cleaned at least once a day, and 
the floors, walls and ceilings purified. 
Raw material is kept in air tight tanks 
to insure purity and preservation of 
strength. In grinding the material into 
finished spices for culinary purposes, 
the mills are so constructed as to give 
off no dust and relatively little odor, 
thus retaining the strength and flavor 


that otherwise escape in the dust and 


smell of old style spice factories. 


Index to Roll of Honor 


By C. N. M. 


As soon as the new number of G H 
has been read, I remove the page con- 
taining the Rell of Honor and clip it 
up so that each entry is on a separate 
slip. Each of these clippings is then 
pasted at the top of a catalog card, and 
the cards are subsequently filed away in 
alphabetical order. Previous to this fil- 
ing, however, I make for each card a 
second one, which refers from the name 
of the article in question to the form 
of entry on the clipping: as, 

“Coffee. See 
Barrington Hall.” 

On the back of the main card I note 
the name of the article from which the 
reference has been made, and at the 
bottom of the main ecard on the right 
side, indicate the date of the number 
from which the clipping was _ taken. 
These last two steps give satisfaction 
to a system-loving ex-librarian. but they 
might be omitted by a very busy house- 
wife, without impairing the practical 
usefulness of the index. 

When the necessary reference cards 
have been made, they and the ecards with 
the pasted clippings, are all filed away 
in a single alphabetical arrangement. 
As cards are made for each succeeding 
month, they are put at once into their 
proper places in this file, so that there 
results an index that is always complete 
up to date. It will be found convenient, 
as the size of the file increases, to in- 
troduce a set of alphabetical guide cards. 
In the ease where several different 
brands of. the same article are repre- 
sented, a single reference card may be 
made to serve for all: as, 

“Breakfast foods. See 
Malta vita 

Mother’s oats 

Shredded whole wheat.” 

Subscribers who object to mutilating 
their magazine can have the index by 
making the main card in manuscript or 
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PURE FOOD 


typewriting, imstead of using the 
prmted clipping. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, I have atthe front of my file 
a card bearing the star whielr is the 
registered trade mark of the Pure Food 
Assurance. Following this, are other 


ecards with the lst of merits required of © 


products and the note regarding the 
copyright. Them comes the alphabetical 
file, giving m small compass what I 
should otherwise have to refer for to an 
ever-increasing mumber of separate mag- 
azimes. 


Notes of Progress 


What brand or preparation ef any of 
the varieus foods is your favorite, and 
why? Help us ferret out the worthy 
foods. There are enough of them, but to 
verify the truth and complete our tests 
and inquiries often takes mueh time. 
Our purpose is to list worthy artieles 
se that our Roll of Honor may be not 
only an assurance of good foods, but an 
insurance of good health, and a promoter 
of physical happiness and mental satis- 
faction that shall mean efficiency in 
work or play and foster Iong life. For 
all these conditions depend “muchly” 
upon one’s food and nutrition. 


People sometimes attribute il? health 
to their food, when the real trouble is 
net with the purity or quality of their 
foed, but with its great quantity. Re- 
cent scientific experiments tend toe con- 
firm the experience of many careful 
persons to the effect that a reduction of 
from 25 to 50 per cent in the amount 
ot food consumed daily by the average 
adult will add to one’s health and 
sprightliness of mind and bedy. It is 
undoubtedly true that well-to-do Amer- 
icans eat almost twice as much as they 
should. Eating too fast, without proper 
mastication, is also a well-nigh univer- 
sal habit. Consumers should pay atten- 
tion to these matters, as well as to the 
question of quality in feeds. Any change 
in diet, especially from a copious regi- 
men to sparser nutrition, should be made 
gradually. Nature abhors_ violent 
changes of habit. 


“TI appealed to one whom I have always 
regarded as an expert to tel me why a 
certain: brand of coffee failed to yield 
a satisfactory decoction. He smelled of 
it, then, taking some in his hand, pieked 
out a few stray bits of thin, papery fiber 
and said: ‘Without amy further test, 
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there is net enough parchment im this 
for it to be first-class coffee. A layer of 
this parchment grows between the two 
halves of every coffee bean.” ”- This erit- 
icism is true as far as it goes, but to 
condemn any food, and especially coffee, 
on such a superficial examination is gen- 
erally to commit a wreng. Such “tests” 
are on a par with much of the misleading 
matter that is printed on the subjeet of 
feods. One of the ablest authorities, a 
of nutrition and intimately 
familiar with conditions, says: “Not 45 
per cent nor 20 per cent of food is adul- 
terated, as is so commonly stated off 
hand by people who work themselves into 
a heat on this subjeet, but the proper- 
tion is probably within 2 per cent.” Yet 
if people depended for their facts upon 
superficial tests like the abeve, it would 
be easy to find a basis for the most ex- 
aggerated statements. 


Our Roll of Honor 

King Chop tea, a brand covering any 
of these varieties desired: Formosa 
Oolong, English Breakfast, Ceylon, 
Japan or Y. Hyson. Put up by James 
Van Dyk Co, 307 Water street, New 
York. Selected teas are blended, with- 
out foreign substances, and under hygi- 
enie conditions. 

Stickney & Poor’s Black and White 
Pepper, Stickney & Poor Spice Co, Bos- 
ton. Prepared in the most careful man- 
ner from selected pepper berries, with 
no mixtures, extenders or adulterants. 

Slade’s Spices, especially peppers, D. 
L. Slade & Co, Boston. - These cayenne, 
white and black peppers each prove to be 
of the highest quality as well as pure 
and unadulterated. 

Castle’s Cream Olive Oil, The W. A. 
Castle Co, Springfield, Mass. A really 
pure imported olive oil. The so-called 
imported oils on the market are so uni- 
versally adulterated or sophisticated as 
to be the bane of United States customs 
officers, and we subjected this brand to 
all known tests before entering it here. 

Sinelair Fidelity Meats and Lard, T. 
M. Sinclair & Co, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
The live stock is inspected by the buyer, 
then by a government veterinary, and 
subjected to a post-mortem examination 
by three government  veterinaries. 
After curing, the meats are twice in- 
spected. For domestic trade, salt and 
saltpetre are the only preservatives. 
“Compound Lard” and sausage meat not 
included here. 
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Disinfectants and Their Use 


By Herbert C. Emerson, M. D., Bacteriologist 

Disinfection means the killing of dis- 
ease germs, and a disinfectant or germi- 
cide is a substance or agent that destroys 
them. The persons most closely associ- 
ated with the sick are those most liable 
to infection, and for the protection of 
everyone it is necessary to limit the 
spreading about of these germs as much 
as possible; thus it becomes necessary 
to use disinfectants. There is much 
humbuggery about disinfection, how- 
ever, and many attempts to disinfect are 
entirely without value from lack of un- 
derstanding of the object and method 
of procedure. 

I have frequently been obliged to beat 
a hasty retreat from a house placarded 
for a contagious disease because the 
mother was burning sulphur on the stove, 
as a disinfectant, which, although it 
could not possibly kill any germs, made 
the air suffocating to breathe. I have 
seen & woman using such a strong solu- 
tion, supposed to be a disinfectant, in 
scrubbing the woodwork of a sick room, 
that she had taken off all the paint down 
to the wood. 

It may be well to point out the dif- 
ference between a disinfectant and a 
deodorant; while a disinfectant kills 
germs, a deodorant destroys odors, and 
has no power to kill germs. A deodorant 
is sometimes needed, but it must not be 
used with the idea that it is a germicide 
also. Charcoal is a good example of a 
deodorant, and whitewash has both deo- 
dorizing and disinfecting power. Many 
of the so-called disinfectants are very 
weak in germ-killing power, and are sim- 
ply deodorants. 

Cleanliness is the foremost agency in 
destroying disease germs. It should be 
constantly practiced from the beginning 
to the end of an illness. The mere act 
of cleansing destroys many germs, while 
scrubbing and mopping remove many 
more. These processes are an efficient 
disinfectant in another way, because 
they remove dirt in which germs may 
find their nourishment and food for 
growth. Good soap and water cleaning 
should never be forgotten. Dry dust- 
ing should be done with great care in a 
sick room, and that abomination of 
brooms, the feather duster, should be ex- 
eluded not only from the sick room but 
from every house. 

Sunlight is a very valuable destroyer 
of bacterial life, and its importance can- 
not be overestimated. It is not always 


available but it should be used much 
more than it is, both for the sick room 
and many household objects that may 
be infected. 

Many bacteria die out for want of 
moisture, upon which they depend for 
living and growing. Damp, dirty cor- 
ners are the abiding places of germs, 
but dry, clean, well-aired and sunlit 
rooms put many obstacles in the way of 
their development. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the agencies referred to are sufficient 
for the destruction of all disease germs. 
They are valuable helps in the work of 
disinfection, but other means must be 
used. The best results are accomplished 
by limiting as much as possible the 
spread of the infection from the patient. 
The diphtheria or scarlet fever patient 
should be isolated in one room, and not 
be allowed the run of the house. Infec- 
tion from the various communicable 
diseases is spread about in different 
ways, from the sputum in consumption, 
from the discharges in typhoid, and 
from the secretions from the nose and 
mouth in many of the so-called chil- 
dren’s contagious diseases. All these 
should be destroyed at once, the sputum 
in a moist condition, typhoid discharges 
being first disinfected, while other dis- 
charges may be receiv-d upon cloths, 
which should be at once burned. 

Boiling water is a highly efficient dis- 
infectant, and one-half hour’s boiling 
destroys all disease germs. All dishes 
used by the patient should be scalded, 
and all bedding, linen, ete, be boiled. 

Of the chemical disinfectants I shall 
refer to a very few of the most useful. 
Bichloride of mercury or corrosive sub- 
limate in solution, one part to 1000 parts 
of water, is a very efficient’ germicide, 
and may be used for wiping infected 
woodwork, ete. It should not be used 
on metals, and in any case its use should 
be attended with great care, as it is ex- 
tremely poisonous and has no color or 
odor. Carbolic acid is also very efficient 
in 3 per cent or 5 per cent solutions in 
water. It also is poisonous, but its 
strong odor reveals its presence. It may 
be mixed with typhoid discharges, and 
soiled bedding may be soaked in these 
solutions before boiling. Chloride of 
lime, six ounces to a gallon of water, is 
also efficient, and this solution may be 
used in scrubbing floors, ete. For the 
general disinfection of a room after the 
patient has left, a gaseous disinfectant 
is used, formaldehyde being the most 
efficient for this purpose. This work is 
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generally done by an official of the board 
of health. This gas does not injure fab- 
rics or metals, furniture or hangings. 
An ounce of formaldehyde placed in 
three pints of water is a useful disin- 
fectant for almost any purpose for which 
a germicide is needed. It is exceedingly 
poisonous, but it has a penetrating odor 
and with a little care it can be safely 
used, 

Keep the sick room well aired, letting 
im all the sunlight possible; keep the 
dust down by using damp cloths for 
dusting; keep the room and all the ob- 
jects used about the patient as clean as 
possible; scald the dishes, boil the cloth- 
ing, see that the hands of the atten- 
dants are frequently washed, use the 
proper disinfectant solutions as needed. 
When the patient has been removed, af- 
ter a thorough bath, leave the room as it 
is until after the general disinfection. 
Then give it a thorough housecleaning, 
wash off the woodwork, wipe down the 
walls, burn everythin, ‘hat can be 
spared, boil all the linen, hang the car- 
pets and draperies, if any (and there 
should be none), out of doors in the sun 
and air. Do not buy disinfectants about 
which you know nothing. Use reliable 
germicides, and with a defirite purpose. 
Above all keep everything clean. 

Another purpose for which disinfeet- 
ants are sometimes bought is to rid a 
room or premises of pests, such as fleas, 
mosquitoes, cockroaches, bedbugs, rats 
and mice. For this purpose sulphur is 
excellent, being more efficient than 
formaldehyde, which has comparatively 
little effect upon these forms of animal 
life. Sulphur is less effective for the 
destruction of germs, but it can be de- 
pended upon to destroy vermin. Pow- 
dered sulphur may be sprinkled about 
the places where these pests exist, or 
sulphur may be burned in a room. It 
may be safely used by putting it in an 
iron pot, set in a tub of water, and light- 
ing a little aleohol which has been poured 
on the sulphur. As in disinfection with 
formaldehyde gas, the cracks about the 
doors and windows should first be sealed 
up with strips of paper to prevent the 
escape of the fumes. 


Tipincs come from the bureau of en- 
tomology at Washington that a new 
species of bedbug, an inch long, with 
wings and a strong beak, is on its way 
eastward from Texas. 


A Cetrar should be ventilated daily 
all the year round. 


Danger from Kerosene 


By Prof W. P. Bradley 


When crude petroleum is refined by 
distillation, various commercial products 
are obtained. Among these may be men- 
tioned gasoline, naphtha, benzine, ker- 
gsene, lubricating oils, vaseline, and par- 
aftin. 

Chemically, these products are very 
similar, consisting as they all do of 
hydrocarbons, that is, of compounds con- 
taining only hydrogen and carbon. In 
other ways they differ very widely from 
one another, as everyone knows. Take 
for instance the matter of inflammabil- 
ity. 

They are all combustible, from gas- 
oline to paraffin, but in how different 
degree! Gasoline can be ignited at any 
time by a spark. Paraftin, at the other 
end of the series, cannot take fire till it 
is heated far above its melting point. 
In a certain sense, gasoline and paraffin 
are related to one another in this matter 
as are fine shavings and cordwood. Both 
are combustible, but one is dangerously 
so, while the other is not at all danger- 
ous. 

Intermediate between these extremes 
stand the various grades of kerosene. 
Kerosene is much more inflammable 
than lubricating oil, vaseline, or paraf- 
fin, but far less so than gasoline, naph- 
tha, or benzine. Aceordingly kerosene 
is more dangerous than either of the first 
three substances, and very much less 
dangerous than the lighter oils last 
mentioned. 

Now, in any discussion of the danger 
which arises from the inflammability of 
oils, it is of the utmost importance to 
understand that it ts only the vapor of 
these substances which can ever catch 
fire at all. Gasoline is highly dangerous, 
because even at the ordinary tempera- 
ture it is constantly producing great 
quantities of vapor. This vapor, mixed 
with air, explodes with violence when 
touched with a flame. Paraffin is safe 
because, under the same circumstances, 
it gives off practically no vapor at all. 

Furthermore, it is to be remembered 
that this matter of vaporization depends 
directly wpon temperature. A good ker- 
osene will not give off enough vapor at 
ordinary temperatures to be inflamma- 
ble, but the same kerosene, if hot, 
might be exactly as dangerous as gaso- 
line is when cool. 

If kerosene is heated gradually, and a 
small flame is passed across the surface 
every time the temperature rises one 
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degree or so, there comes a time when 
vapor forms in quantity sufficient to ig- 
nite. It catches fire, and burns for an 
instant with a feeble blue flame or 
“flash,” and then goes out. The tem- 
perature of the oil at the moment this 
occurs is called the “flash-point,” and 
marks the beginning of danger in re- 
spect to that particular sample of oil. 
Obviously, a perfectly safe kerosene 
must not be capable of flashing at any 
temperature to which it is likely to be 
heated in ordinary use. As actual meas- 
urements show that the oil in the reser- 
voir of a lighted lamp may be from 
eight to fifteen or more degrees hotter 
than the air of the room, it is evident 


‘that a safe oil for use the year around 


ought not to flash in a closed vessel like 
the bowl of a lamp at a temperature 
lower than 100°F. This is exactly the 
legal requirement in New York state, 
where the matter has received careful 
attention. It must be considered a regret- 
table circumstance that in the New Eng- 
land and some other states the laws are 
so much more lax. 

“Fire-test” is an expression which 
should not be confounded with flash- 
point. At the flash-point, as has been 
said, just enough vapor is formed to 
catch fire if touched with a flame. It 
burns for an instant and then goes out. 
If the oil is heated still hotter, how- 
ever, it gives off vapor with greater 
rapidity, and presently another point is 
reached where the vapor forms so rap- 
idly that it continues to burn when 
touched with a flame. This is the “fire- 
point” or “fire-test”. The fire-point may 
be from twenty to forty degrees higher 
than the flash-point, according to the 
quality of the oil and the kind of appa- 
ratus in which it is determined. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the so-called 
“150 degrees fire-test” oil will flash in 
a closed vessel at about 100 degrees. 

It would be an excellent thing if there 
were some simple and perfectly safe 
way in which a housekeeper could de- 
termine for herself the flash-point of the 
kerosene she buys. Unfortunately, the 
handling of kerosene which is hot enough 


to flash is a highly dangerous thing for 


one who is not instructed in the matter. 
There are some things, however, which 
a housekeeper may do: 

1 Kerosene should always be handled 
by daylight, and away from all flames 
and fires. Under no circumstances what- 
ever should a lamp be filled while its 
wick is lighted. 

2 Aiter filling a lamp, both the burner 


and the reservoir should always be care- 
fully wiped free from oil films. 

3 When a lamp is not burning, it is 
well to keep the wick a little below the 
top of the tube. This helps to prevent 
oil from working over upon the burner 
and reservoir. 

4 Fill your lamps as often as they 
are used. Especially do not light a 
lamp when the oil is low in the reservoir. 

5 Remembering that even explosive 
vapor cannot do harm unless in some 
way it actually comes in contact with a 
flame, never use a burner which fits 
loosely upon the rest of the lamp. A 
loose joint may leak vapor, which is 
likely in turn to be drawn up into the 
flame. 

6 Never use a wick which does not 
fit the tube provided for it. 

7 Never blow out a kerosene flame 
downward. Turn down the wick a lit- 
tle and let the flame go out of itself. If 
you must blow it out, blow upward 
through the burner, or across the top of 
the chimney. Both of these methods 
produce an upward draft. 

8 Always keep the kerosene can and 
filler in a clean, well ventilated place, 
where no lights ever come. 

9 If you must continue the reprehen- 
sible practice of using kerosene to kin- 
dle a fire, do not use it directly from 
the can. Pour the oil you are to use 
into an open cup, away from the stove, 
and use the cup to distribute it. Even 
this is dangerous if any heat remains 
from the last fire. 

10 Never keep gasoline in the house 
at all, and if possible, never use it ex- 
cept out of doors. Gasoline in the 
house will get into a lamp some time. 

The homely rules of this decalogue 
are the dictates both of science and of 
common sense. 

&* During the past winter a little 
girl was burned to death in Connecti- 
cut as the result of the explosion of a 
kerosene lamp. As we learn, on inquiry, 
the child was seated at supper and the 
lamp, situated on a bracket above her 
head, exploded without warning with 
fatal result. It seems, from the informa- 
tion at hand, that the oil did not reach 
the flash-test which the author of this 
article urges. Editor. 


To Cuean THE Barturtus readily and 
easily, we put over the faucet end a short 
piece of garden hose, and by pinching 
the other end the stream of water can be 
made strong enough to thoroughly wash 
the tub. G. F. B. 
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A Poverty Luncheon Club 


By Caroline French Benton 


The charm of the poverty luncheon 
never fails; indeed, it may be said to 
grow by what it feeds on. Clubs whose 
members agree to entertain in turn for 
a fixed sum find the friendly rivalry so 
delightful that they continue from one 
season to another. One such club re- 
eently gave a series of six luncheons, 
each costing two dollars and a half, ex- 
clusive of the flowers and bread and 
butter. As each hostess had the privi- 
lege of inviting two extra guests the 
cost was for eight covers. The menu 
ecards bore not only the names of the 
dishes offered, but the actual cost of 
each one. The first luncheon was served 
on a square table decorated with jon- 
quils, and the cards repeated the same 
flower, done in water colors at home. 
All the purchases were made in a large 
city which will explain the prices. Fol- 
lowing is the menu for the first lunch- 
eon offered: 


Fruit, $0.30 
Clam bouillon, 23 
Olives and celery, 18 
Mushrooms on toast, 30 
Fried chicken, 50 
Potatoes and string beans, 21 

Pimento salad, crackers and 
cheese, 20 
Cafe parfait, 40 
Coffee, 10 
$2.42 


The first course was grape fruit—four 
for thirty cents. The mushrooms were 
seventy cents a pound, but only eight 
were purchased. The chicken puzzled 
the guests, being abnormally cheap, but 
the explanation proved to be that the 
breasts and second joints were cut from 
two chickens, weighed by themselves and 
charged for at the regular price, twenty- 
three cents. This was considered a fair 
way to manage, and the rest of the 
chickens was served to the family later 
on. The salad was half a ean of pimen- 


tos, at fifteen cents, chopped and 
sprinkled over lettuce, with French 
dressing; the cream cheese cost five 
cents. The cafe parfait was made at 
home, and the cost included both ice 
and salt. 

The second luncheon occurred on a 
dark day, so the table was lighted by 
pink candles and decorated with pink 
carnations. Following are the materials 
constituting the menu: 


Orange with Maraschino, $0.20 
Puree of beet, 18 
Salmon poulette, 30 
Croquettes with cream sauce, 48 
Potatoes and French peas, 35 
Almonds and olives, 25 

Tomato aspic with little string 
beans, 39 

Chocolate blanc mange and 
cream, 25 
Coffee, 
$2.50 


Four oranges were cut in halves for 
the fruit course, the inside scooped out in 
nice pieces, the shells scraped and the 
pulp put back with sugar and a flavor- 
ing of Maraschino. The soup was made 
of rich milk, seasoned, with the pulp of 
three boiled beets added, and the whole 
slightly thickened and strained. The 
salmon was canned, Cressed with sauce 
poulette and served in individual dishes. 
The croquettes were made of veal, but 
so delicate that, served with cream 
sauce, they passed for chicken, with 
French peas and creamed potatoes. The 
salad was a plain tomato aspic. The 
center of each individual mold was filled 
with tiny French beans, with mayon- 
naise on top—a novel and delicious com- 
bination. The olives were passed with 
this course. The dessert was a soft, rich 
chocolate blane mange, served in tall 
glasses standing on little plates, each 
portion topped with whipped cream. 

The third luncheon came when street 
venders were crying violets, and the table 
was beautiful with these, in a flat basket 
with an edge of violet leaves. The 
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cards were painted with the same flower. 
The menu for this luncheon read: 


Fruit, $0.40 
Oyster bisque, 20 
Radishes, almonds, 25 
Shad roe, 

Potatoes, peas, dressed cucum- 

bers, d 
Celery salad, 
Pineapple ice, 30 
Coffee, 10 
$2.50 


The fruit, mixture of grape fruit, bits 
of banana and oranges, was served iti 
tall glasses. The soup was an oyster 
bisque made with ten cents’ worth of 
small oysters and a quart of milk. The 
roe, two large pairs, made exactly eight 
pieces when cut, and was served with a 
cream sauce, two vegetables and a small 
dish of cucumbers for each. The salad 
was made with two heads of celery and 
three hard cooked eggs, mixed with a 
thick mayonnaise. The ice, homemade, 
of preserved fruit, was served in small, 
shell-like plates, with a sweet wafer. 

The next luncheon happened to be 
given in a dining room which was very 
long and narrow, and the oblong table 
held three tall vases of white carnations, 
one in the center and the others near the 
ends, with light vines connecting them, 
making an odd and pretty effect. At 
this luncheon the hostess served: 


Fruit, $0.25 
Chicken bouillon, 10 
Sealloped fish, 14 
Sweetbread croquettes, .80 
Peas and potatoes, 25 
Chicken salad, 51 
French vanilla ice cream, 23d 
Coffee, -10 

$2.50 


The fruit was grape fruit again, 
cheaper than at first. The bouillon was 
made by adding ten cents’ worth of 
cream to the stock of the chicken used 
later on in the luncheon. The fish was 
a delicate creamed halibut, covered with 
buttered crumbs and browned in the 
oven. The croquettes were made of two 
small pairs of sweetbreeas, now at their 
cheapest, and were most delicate. The 
salad was made of the cooked chicken, 
mixed with a head of celery and two 
hard cooked eggs, with stiff mayonnaise. 
The ice cream, homemade as usual, was 
a delicious French vanilla, served in 
glass cups. A carnation and bit of vine 
was placed on the plate at each cover. 


The fifth luncheon came at pansy 
time. The large, round mahogany table 
was left bare, and decorated with a flat 
bowl of these flowers. A beautiful, ir- 
regular wreath, with plenty of leaves, 
added greatly to the effect. The menu 
was as follows: 


Fruit cocktail, $0.24 
Salted nuts, 18 
Olives, .08 
Black bean soup, 12 
Deviled fish, 14 
Cheese soufile, 15 
Braised tongue, 60 
Peas, carrots, turnips, diced, .14 
French fried potatoes, 10 
Cream cheese salad, .20 
Frozen strawberries, 35 
Coffee, 10 

$2.40 


The cocktail was a mixture. of fruits 
flavored with a very little rum and 
sugar. The soup was especially good, 
with a rich seasoning, served in cups 
with a bit of powdered har‘! cooked yolk 
of egg on each. The fish was boiled, 
creamed, and highly seasoned with 
Worcestershire, cayenne and dry mus- 
tard, with lemon juice over all. The 
cheese souffle, brown and puffy, was 
served in ramekin dishes, like small ome- 
lets. The meat course was prepared by 
slicing into eight rather thick pieces, 
the middle part of a hot boiled tongue. 
These were placed in a saucepan with 
rich brown stock, simmered in the oven, 
and served on individual plates with the 
stock thickened and poured over them. 
The peas,—half a can,—carrots and tur- 
nips were creamed together, and served 
with the tongue.’ The salad was made 
by piling cream cheese balls in the center 
of two white lettuce leaves and marinat- 
ing with French dressing. The straw- 
berries, two boxes, were crushed and put 
through a sieve, sweetened and mixed 
with the unbeaten white of five eggs and 
a teaspoon of lemon juice, then frozen; 
they were served in tall, slender glasses,. 
which tapered to a point at the stem. 

The last of all the luncheons came 
when strawberries appeared in push 
carts on the streets; this fact suggested 
a farcical menu card which puzzled the 
guests and afforded much speculation 
between courses as to what the next one 
would prove to be. The table was a 
square one this time, set with doilies, and 
a box of low growing tulips was the 
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centerpiece. The following menu was 
offered: 
Strawberries a la (push) carte, $0.26 
Cereal soup, 14 
Hermits, 
Ribs of a shorn lamb, with herbs, .78 
Garden truck, with cheese par- 


ings, 20 
Crackers, 05 
Poor man’s pudding, iced, 60 
Rye coffee, 10 

2.50 


The strawberries were on the table 
when the guests sat down; very large 
ones with the hulls on. They were ar- 
ranged in circles on the plates protected 
by paper doilies with a pile of powdered 
sugar in the center. Fingerbowls stood 
above each cover. T 2 soup was a 
eream of corn, in cups. The hermits 
were soft shell crabs, now in season. 
The lamb chops were frenched, with 
fresh mushrooms chopped and creamed, 
and new potatoes. The salad was new 
and very good indeed. Three large to- 
matoes were peeled and sliced; a slice 
was laid on each plate and spread with 
thick mayonnaise; on this a thin slice 
of American cheese was laid; then a 
second slice of tomato; then a spoonful 
of the mayonnaise. Under the whole 
lay one white leaf of lettuce. Wafers 
were passed with this course. The des- 
sert was a simulated poor man’s pudding 
made by adding raisins, currants and 
powdered spices to a rich, dark vanilla 
ice cream, and flavoring it with a little 
brandy; this was frozen, piled in glasses 
and a very little whipped cream put on 
top of each. The coffee was of course 
the real thing, served in the drawing 
room after luncheon. 


Deviling and Grilling 


By Marion Harris Neil 


To “devil” means, in a cook’s phrase- 
ology, to make very hot with mustard, 
eayenne, ketchup, curry powder and 
chutney. The word “grill” is derived 
from the French word grille—a grate 
or gridiron—and it means to broil on a 
grate or gridiron. Nowadays grilling is 
seldom performed in this manner, few 
people having the gridiron, and if not 
done in the oven, it is performed in an 
open frying pan. 

All sorts of things can be deviled. 
Toast, crackers, liver, eggs, sardines, 
lobster, cutlets, kidneys, cold meat, 
chicken and bones. As regards the latter, 


be sure there is something on the bones. 
Deviled bones are not well known nor 
are they done successfully as a rule, and 
this is generally owing, I think, to the 
carelessness or the inexperience of cooks 
who may never have been taught how to 
do them, The bones most used for dev- 
jling and grilling are from the sirloin 
of beef, and the leg or shoulder of 
mutton, 

Of course, when we speak of bones, we 
do not mean that they are “bare bones ;” 
they must of necessity have a certain 
amount of meat left upon them, that is 
to say, enough to be scored with a sharp 
knife, if to be deviled as well as grilled. 
If to be grilled only, and if the cook be 
lucky enough to have a gridiron, they 
require nothing but a very little salt 
and pepper. The bones require a fierce, 
hot and clear fire and the epicure of 
grilled bones prefers that the meat should 
be black. If the fire is not hot enough 
you can make it more so by throwing a 
little fat upon it, either in the form of 
dripping or of odd pieces of fat that 
may be cut off from the meat. This will 
make a sufficient blaze, and you will at- 
tain without trouble to the coveted de- 
gree of blackness, which really is more 
smoke and scorch than burn, and gives 
with the fat that kind of smoky taste 
to the grill that we all enjoy so much 
with ham and any other smoked meats. 


Deviled Roast Beef Bones 
Take the bones from cold roast beef, 
leaving as much meat as possible on 
them. Season with salt and cayenne and 
rub them over with mustard paste. 
Roll in plenty of fine breadcrumbs and 
sprinkle with small pieces of butter. 
Broil over a good fire and serve on a 
hot dish with thickened brown gravy. 

If you have no gridiron all devils may 
be grilled or fried quickly without burn- 
ing them in a hot oven. A frying pan 
is better than an oven, because you can 
watch the process and see that the gravy 
does not waste. And the very first things 
you have to guard against with an in- 
experienced or poor cook is her wasting 
all the mixture for the gravy, drying up 
and burning the meat, or scorching the 
bones, and rendering them uneatable. 
The operation of grilling must be per- 
formed quickly and needs the best at- 
tention of the cook. There are really 
two methods of deviling. The first is 
when you pour the sauce over the meat 
before broiling, and the second 1s when 
you put it over afterwards, which really 
takes more the form of a gravy, though 
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it is not intended to be too plentiful, nor 
to surround the deviled meat in the dish. 
For the first intention of devil is that 
the result should be dry, rather crisp and 
savory, but not soft or wet in the slight- 
est degree. This you must remember if 
you would make them successfully, as one 
of the difficulties will be to have the 
dish dry, yet not dried up. The follow- 
ing is a good recipe for what is called 


Deviled Mixture 


Mix together upon a plate a tablespoon 
of French mustard, a tablespoon of 
chutney, a tablespoon of anchovy paste, 
two tablespoons of olive oil and a lit- 
tle cayenne pepper. This mixture should 
be used to cover whatever you are about 
to grill. 

Another recipe for devil sauce is to 
warm and thoroughly blend together one 
teaspoon of mixed mustard, one table- 
spoon of Worcestershire sauce, one ounce 
of glaze, one ounce of butter, one salt- 
spoon of salt, a quarter of a teaspoon of 
cayenne pepper, and one tablespoon of 
finely chopped parsley. Rub the meat 
well with this mixture, serving it as 
gravy, should any remain after the 
broiling. 

The next sauce is intended to be 
poured over the meat when broiled. 
One tablespoon of mustard, one tea- 
spoon of curry paste, one tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, two tablespoons of 
mushroom ketchup, one teaspoon of an- 
chovy sauce, one teaspoon of salt, the 
yolk of an egg and half a pint of strained 
stock. Stir till they boil up and pour 
over broiled bones. 

A simple method of preparing slices 
of cold meat of any kind is to rub them 
with curry powder and then to grill or 
fry them. When you have cut the 
slices of meat, pour some curry powder 
on a plate, and roll the slices in it, or 
if liked a bit milder, mix the curry pow- 
der with flour in the proportion of half 
and half, Cold meat may be also deviled 
by shaking over it a mixture of cayenne, 
black pepper and salt, with a little 
French mustard. These ingredients 
may be mixed with butter into a paste, 
the meat slightly scored and the mixture 
rubbed into the scorings. Amongst the 
most savory of breakfast dishes are those 
made of drumsticks of chickens, ducks, 
or turkeys. These should be scored 
lengthways and the mixture inserted, 
then put on some small pieces of butter 
and grill, 

Suppose you are catering for one per- 
son and want to devil a chop. Melt one 
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ounce of butter in a small pan, add one 
teaspoon of ordinary made mustard, a 
little salt and cayenne and one table- 
spoon of ketchup. Keep this mixture 
hot, and grill the chop nicely. Always 
have hot dishes. Pour the sauce over the 
chop just before serving. 


Deviled Toast 


Cut six slices of bread, and remove 
the crusts. Mix together on a plate one 
tablespoon of butter, one teaspoon of 
made mustard, a pinch of cayenne and 
one teaspoon ‘of Worcestershire sauce. 
Toast the bread on both sides, spread 
with the hot mixture, and serve at once. 


Deviled Lobster 


Is one of the things that can be made 
with canned lobster. Half of a can of 
lobster will be needed for this savory. 
Melt one ounce of butter in a pan, add 
one tablespoon of chutney, and one 
tablespoon of made mustard. Have a 
few rounds of bread fried in hot fat, and 
keep them hot. Heat the mixture in 
the pan, add the lobster chopped finely 
and a few soft white breadcrumbs. Stir 
till boiling, then place on the hot bread 
and garnish with cut lemon and parsley. 
Canned salmon or the remains of canned 
tongue may be used in the same man- 
ner. 


Deviled Sardines 


Scrape and wipe, then roll each sar- 
dine in a mixture of mustard, Worcester- 
shire sauce, anchovy sauce and a little 
melted butter, and lay each on a slice of 
toast in a hot oven for five minutes. 
Serve immediately. ° 


Grilled Sardines 


Scrape them free from skin and oil, 
and wipe them with a clean cloth. Roll 
the sardines in melted butter, sprinkling 
with cayenne and salt. Cover them with 
some finely chopped parsley and chopped 
mushrooms. Wrap each sardine in oiled 
paper, and put in the oven till hot. 

rve very hot on slices of toast. 

eviled Eggs 

Melt one tablespoon of butter in a 
frying pan, add half a teaspoon of dry 
mustard, two tablespoons of tomato 
sauce, one tablespoon of mushroom 
ketchup and one tablespoon of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Put into this mixture 
four hard cooked eggs sliced, salted and 
peppered, and when thoroughly heated 
serve on pieces of toast spread with an- 
chovy paste. 

Another method is to cut hard cooked 
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eggs in half. Remove the yolks carefully 
and mix with a teaspoon of butter, 
a little anchovy sauce, cayenne and 
white pepper. Make the mixture smooth, 
and refill the eggs. Serve hot on toast. 


Deviled Oysters 


Clean the oysters, leave them in their 
deep shells, add a little lemon juice, salt, 
white pepper and cayenne, put a small 
piece of butter on each and place the 
shells carefully on a gridiron over a 
clear, bright fire to broil for a few min- 
utes. Serve with bread and butter. 
Deviled Biscuits 

Dip some soda crackers twice into 
yerm water, then dust them with 
cayenne pepper and bake till quite crisp 
in a slow oven. Serve hot. Or, mix to- 
gether an ounce and a half of butter, 
one saltspoon of cayenne pepper and one 
saltspoon of mustard. Dip the crackers 
twice into warm milk, spread them with 
the mixture, and bake in a slow oven till 
crisp. Serve very hot. The amount of 
seasonings in these dishes can be modi- 
fied to suit individual tastes. 


For the Luncheon 


Caviare 


For the first course for luncheon noth- 
ing is more delicious or more provoca- 
tive of appetite than caviare. Some 
people do not like plain caviare, but it 
may be made up in various attractive 
ways which should render it palatable 
to all, while retaining its appetite-in- 
creasing powers. Prepare small rounds 
of rather thick crisp toast. Butter these 
and spread with the caviare; arrange 
on the top, a halt of a stuffed egg cut 
crosswise. These are more delicious if 
the toast is hot when it goes to the 
table, but they are very good cold. As it 
is quite a task to make them neat and 
attractive, the hostess will find that un- 
less she is happy in the possession of a 
very careful and willing maid she had 
better attend to this course herself, 
Squeeze lemon juice over the caviare 
just before it is sent to the table. 

An even more toothsome way to pre- 
pare this hors d’euvre is to make cav- 
lare canapes, For ten persons use the 
yolks of two hard cooked eggs mashed to 
a cream with a tablespoon of butter. 
Add gradually a teaspoon of onion 
chopped very fine, two tablespoons of 
lemon juice and six anchovies, mashed 
to a paste; stir in gradually four table- 
spoons of caviare. Spread on the top 


of pieces of bread which have been cut 
in fancy shapes and fried crisp. Chop 
the whites of the eggs and arrange in 
distinct rows with plain caviare on top 
and add another squeeze of lemon juice. 
Several dashes of paprika or a dash of 
tabasco will not hurt the canapes but 
they need no salt. Mabel Craft Deering. 


Ramekin Bozes 


Take firm white writing paper. Fold 
and crease it at dotted lines as in Figure 
a. Then cut the paper at the dark lines 
as in Figure b. By turning the corner 
squares so that they may lap along the 
sides the box is formed. Sew the sides, 
hiding the stitches under the small turn- 
over at the top. Butter before filling. 


Ramekins 

Crumb two ounces of bread, discard- 
ing crust, and cook with one gill of 
milk until soft; add two ounces of but- 
ter, one-third teaspoon of salt, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper, four ounces of highly 
flavored cheese and the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten until stiff. Pour into the 
paper boxes and bake five minutes, when 
they should be puffy and brown. 

This is said to be the invention of the 
cook of Louis XVI and was found in 
an old cookbook dating back seventy- 
five years. Jean Holden. 


Fruit Salad 

Mix one quart can of cherries, one 
quart can of pineapple, one-half dozen 
bananas, one-half dozen sliced oranges, 
a few English walnuts and one-half 
dozen figs cut in pieces. Drain thor- 
oughly and place on ice if possible to 
become thoroughly chilled. Serve on 
lettuce leaves, with this dressing: Mix 
one-half teaspoon of mustard, one tea- 
spoon of sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
cornstarch, one tablespoon of butter and 
two eggs well beaten, add one-fourth 
cup of weak vinegar and cook over hot 
water until smooth. When cold add 
one-half pint of cream whipped. Use 
a part of the dressing to mix with the 
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salad, and the balance to garnish the 
top. This will serve twelve persons. 
Mrs George Page. 


Banana Salad 


Peel and cut a banana in half length- 
wise. Lay on a lettuce leaf, cover with 
a mayonnaise dressing and sprinkle 
with finely chopped peanuts. Mrs 
George Page. 

Sweetbreads in Aspic 

Parboil and blanch one pound of 
sweetbreads, trim and form into small 
cutlets and press them between two 
plates. When very cold dip each cut- 
let in clear cold aspie jelly which has 
been seasoned with salt, paprika, bay 
leaf and tarragon vinegar. Arrange the 
cutlets around the edge of a salad dish, 
fill the center with a green salad cov- 
ered with mayonnaise or use asparagus 
with French dressing. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


Mexican Salad 


Put three cups of shredded cabbage 
into a bowl of ice water. Mince sepa- 
rately a-quarter of a can of pimentos, 
or sweet red pepper, two small green pep- 
pers or one large one, and half a cup of 
stoned olives. Blend thoroughly to- 
gether the yolks of three eggs, four 
tablespoons of vinegar, two of water, 
half a teaspoon of dry mustard, half a 
teaspoon of salt and a dash of cayenne. 
Cook this in a double boiler until thick, 
stirring constantly. Beat it until cold, 
then add two tablespoons of olive oil and 
four of thick, sweet cream. .Beat again 
and put on ice. Now dry the cabbage and 
stir in lightly the red and green peppers 
and the olives, then mix with the dress- 
ing. Garnish with the yolks of four 
hard cooked eggs mixed with a little of 
the dressing and put through a potato 
ricer. Sprinkle this over the top. Chop 
the whites and mix them with the salad. 
Large pieces of the red pepper and egg 
white should be saved for a garnish, both 
to be cut in fancy shapes with a vege- 
table cutter. Linda Hull Larned. 
Creamed Chicken in Puff Paste Horns 

At the tinsmith’s have some forms 
made similar to ladylock tins, but much 
larger, one and three-quarters inches in 


_ diameter at the large end, three-quarters 


of an inch at small end and four and 
three-quarters or five inches long. They 
will look like the fishman’s horn, cut 
off at the larger end. Make puff paste, 
or use a very rich plain paste, and roll 
out one-quarter of an inch thick. Cut 
in strips three-quarters of an inch wide, 


and beginning at the large end, care- 
fully roll the paste around the horn, 
being sure that the edges overlap. Lay 
on a piece of brown paper on an inverted 
dripping pan and bake in a quick oven 
until nicely browned. Allow them to 
cool a little, then taking the form in 
the hand carefully slip the paste off the 
small end. Fill with creamed chicken, 
lobster or oysters. The tin forms can 
be purchased at almost any large house 
furnishing establishment. Mrs George 
Page. 


Deviled Turkey Legs and Wings 


Mix two tablespoons of mustard, one- 
fourth teaspoon of cayenne and one- 
half teaspoon of white pepper, one iva- 
spoon of salt and two tablespoons of 
olive oil into a smooth paste. Make 
deep incisions in a slanting direction 
in the legs and wings, putting some of 
the paste in each cut. Soften three 
tablespoons of butter enough to spread 
easily; then rub thoroughly all over the 
turkey. Dredge or sprinkle thickly 
with flour, and broil about ten minutes 
over a clear fire. Mrs Cockayne. 
Pimento Sandwiches 

Chop one can of pimentos. Add an 
equal amount of a thick boiled salad 
dressing, two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter and one-half cup of finely chopped 
nuts. Spread the bread with butter and 
put in the filling. This amount will 
make about 50 sandwiches. Mrs George 
Page. 

Syllabub 


Put one quart of milk in a double 
boiler, a pinch of salt and one small 
stick of cinnamon. When hot, sweeten 
to taste, and add the yolks of five eggs, 
by dipping hot milk carefully onto the 
yolks, Set back into the boiler until 
smooth, en cool flavor with vanilla. 
Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiif 
froth and stir into the Custard. Fill 
tall glasses two-thirds full, and heap on 
top whipped cream, slightly sweetened 
and flavored with vanilla. H.C. T 


Purr Paste Finuives. Serve in puff 
paste cases a filling made of finely 
chopped and seasoned spinach. Heat 
this in a rich cream sauce and fill the 
patty cases. Garnish by ricing hard 
cooked egg-yolks over the tops. A sweet 
filling is of marmalade topped by Malaga 
grapes, cooked five minutes in a syrup. 
Fannie Merritt Farmer. 
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Daily Bread and Occasional Bread 


By Martha Snow 


Perchance the reader has never tasted 
that quasi-religious cake, the “hot cross 
bun” of Good Friday. In that case why 
not make them by a recipe said to 
eome from old Chelsea in England? 

Scald three cups of milk in a double 
boiler, then place in a large mixing 
bowl with one cup of sugar. When luke- 
warm, not hot, add half a yeast cake, 
which has been softened in two table- 
spoons of warm water. Again be very 
sure the water is not too hot. If the 
buns are started in the morning, instead 
of at night, use a whole yeast cake and 
they should be ready to bake by noon. 
Stir in enough flour to make a thick 
batter, cover and set the -bowl in a 
warm room. The rising process can be 
hastened by setting the bowl in a pan of 
hot water. 

When the batter is double in bulk, 
cream a half cup of sugar and add to 
the sponge with a half teaspoon of nut- 
meg and one cup of currants. Next 
stir in flour until stiff enough to 
knead. Knead five minutes and let it 
rise again. Then cut off pieces of dough 
as large as an egg, knead and mold 
into round biscuits and gash a cross on 
the top of each. When well risen, they 
are ready for baking in a hot oven. Let 
them bake twenty-five minutes and they 
will be brown, crusty and delicious. If 
a glaze is desired, brush them with white 
of egg and water just before taking from 
the oven. 

For the Easter luncheon and spreads, 
breadstick dough will lend itself to a 
number of novel shapes. Caterers and 
bakers often use a mixture of flour, 
waier, yeast and salt, making French, 
German, cream, sponge and homemade 
bread from this one dough. They de- 
pend on the “proof” or rising and dif- 
ferent methods of baking to give the 
special characteristics. But for making 
fancy bread on a small scale results are 
more apt to be successful if the dough 
is mixed with milk, sugar and butter. 


Seald a cup of milk and add three 
tablespoons of sugar with one-half tea- 
spoon of salt. When the right temper- 
ature (lukewarm), add a yeast cake 
softened in a little warm water. Too 
much water prevents the yeast mixing 
evenly. Add the stiffly beaten white of 
an -egg and enough flour to knead. 
Knead well, using the palms of the 
hands and pushing it ‘from you on 
the board with a sliding motion. When 
it is smooth and satiny to the touch, 
keeps its round shape, and does not stick 
to the board or hand, it is ready to be 
placed in a clean oiled bowl. Knead in 
all the flour that will be needed at this 
time, if not, the yeast will have no op- 
portunity to raise it sufficiently. On the 
other hand, use no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Flours vary and for 
this reason no definite quantity can be 
given. Cover tightly in order that no 
crust need form. When it is doubie in 
bulk, knead again with just enough 
flour to keep it from sticking. Then roll 
with a heavy rolling pin until about 
a quarter of an inch thick. Cut with a 
medium-sized biscuit cutter. 

To shape the Parker House rolls, 
spread each biscuit with a very thin 
layer of butter, then with a caseknife 
crease through the center, fold over and 
press the edges closely together. Do not 
butter the baking tin, and place them far 
enough apart to prevent their touching, 
even after they are raised. 

Roll the biscuits between the palms 
until from eight to ten inches long, of 
uniform size and with well rounded 
ends. Let them rise; bake and serve 
these breadsticks with soup or the salad. 
Brush three sticks lightly with melted 
butter and braid loosely. Two sticks 
twisted make another variation. In 
twisting or braiding allow plenty of 
room for the dough to rise, otherwise 
the distinctive shape will be lost. Shape 
others like a horseshoe, using a plain 


_breadstick, and tie sailors’ or true lovers’ 


knots; both of these latter are effective. 
“Pocketbooks” need an oblong piece 
of dough cut with one end pointed. 
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Brush with melted butter and fold in 
thirds, leaving the pointed end on top. 
Press firmly together at the point. 
When baked they should open like a 
pocketbook in three crisp folds. (Fig- 
ure 1.) 

Rusks are not difficult to make suc- 
cessfully and are especially good for the 
home luncheon table. The method is a 
bit different from the bun or bread- 
stick mixture. 

Scald one cup of milk and add two 
tablespoons each of butter and sugar, 
with a half teaspoon of salt. When 
warm add one-half a yeast cake softened 
in two tablespoons of warm water. Now 
stir in enough flour to make a stiff bat- 
ter, beat it until smooth, cover and 
let it rise. When risen add two eggs 
beaten until very light, and flour enough 
to handle; knead until smooth and let 
it rise again. Then roll out as the bis- 
cuit dough. Make into round biscuits 
and with a floured dull knife press 
through the center. (Figure 2.) When 
light bake them in a moderate oven. 
If the twice baked rusk is liked, mold 
into long, oblong rolls, and when baked, 
cut in inch slices, and dry in the oven 
to a golden brown. 

A word about the yeast plant, on which 
so much of success seems to hinge. 
Through a microscope the plant looks 
like a tiny bubble of water with a dark 
spot on one side. Hours of patient 
watching will sometimes be rewarded by 
a glimpse of the budding process by 
which the yeast multiplies. It is a 
sturdy bit of life, existing for years in 
a dormant state, under such adverse con- 
ditions as are found in the familiar 
dried yeast cake which has been baked 
at a low temperature until practically all 
the water is removed. At the return of 
warmth and moisture, however, it will 
grow rapidly, What it most needs is 
the right degree of warmth and plenty 
of food, 70 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit be- 
ing about the right temperature. It is 
easily seen that a temperature well borne 
by the hand would be too hot for the 
yeast to thrive. Better too cool water 
than too hot. 

Yeast feeds on sugar or starch, chang- 
ing them to a gas and alcohol. The gas 
raises the dough and escapes with the 
alcohol during baking. But if the ris- 
ing is allowed to go on too long, an acid 
is developed which does not disappear in 
baking but leaves a disagreeable taste to 


the bread. Some counsel the use of soda - 


if bread dough reaches this stage. But 
at best this only improves the flavor 


and does not preyent the bread from be- 
ing unhealthful when eaten in this con- 
dition. 

To use yeast successfully be sure it is 
fresh, if you use the compressed varie- 
ties; if the dry yeast, give it time, 
warmth, and food that it may become 
“alive” again. Double the quantity of 
yeast and sugar if haste is demanded. 
Salt will retard the growth, so use less 
in winter, more in summer. 

Cut down the dough when double the 
bulk if you cannot knead and mold at 
that time. This may be done two or 
three times and the bread remain per- 
fectly sweet, as it causes the alcohol to 
escape and prevents enough accumulat- 
ing to feed the plants which give the 
sour taste to bread. 


Gathered in Foreign Lands 


By Deshler Welch 


During a recent sojourn abroad, 
spending many months in private 
homes with interesting bon vivants, I 
picked up a number of appetizing reci- 
pes peculiar to the places, all of them 
simple and quite novel. A number of 

recipes were distinctly original 
with my hosts, and I will give names to 
them here with due credit. 


Interlaken Sandwich a la Copland 


Shred a few ounces of beef and brown 
quickly in a blazer with a walnut of 
butter, season to taste with paprika, 
pepper and salt; add a teaspoon of flour 
and a couple of tablespoons of gravy. 
Spread this on trimmed slices of hot 
buttered toast and serve as sandwiches 
on a hot dish. 

Mushrooms a la Louis Lombard 

Perhaps it was the occasion—for this 
was served to me from a chafing dish, 
after listening to a private orchestra 
of forty performers, kept by Mr Lom- 
bard for the winter season at his re- 
markable castle on Lake Lugano—but 
whatever it was, it seemed to me that 
mushrooms never before had tasted so 
zestful. In the stewpan was poured just 
enough salad oil to cover the bottom and 
a teaspoon of paprika was stirred into 
it. When this came to the boiling point 
large mushrooms were placed in it with 
stems upward, and on each cup was 
placed a small lump of butter, pepper, 
salt and a little cayenne. They were 
fried for about ten minutes, and then 
served on hot toast with the gravy. 

In the shadows of the old castle 
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Dromana where once lived the Countess 
of Desmond, I had 


Irish Scramble a la Gerald Villiers- 

Stuart 

To one cup of cooked rice, fried in 
butter, was added four eggs beaten with 
eream. The whole was well seasoned 
and stirred in the chafing dish until 
scrambled. This was served on toast 
with a dash of Worcestershire. 

A Swiss cook used to serve at a 
chalet in sight of the Jungfrau, deli- 
cious veal cutlets. In fact it is a dish 
that Swiss cooks excel in. 


Veal Cutlets a la Eulalie 


A neck of young veal was cut into 
chops and after being nicely trimmed 
were carefully pounded. They were 
then rubbed with a piece of lemon, 
dipped into beaten egg, rolled in bread 
crumbs, and fried a golden brown in 
butter, 

At an English country house I was 
served with a peculiar “rabbit” and was 
told that it was “Russian.” 


Windsor Rabbit a la Harry Birch 


Into two cups of sweet cream were 
stirred two tablespoons of flour, one of 
sugar and a cup of melted butter. This 
was thoroughly beaten. Then was added 
a quarter of a pound of grated cheese, 
and the white of one egg well beaten. 
It was then poured in individual paper 
boxes and baked slowly until it rose. 

A delightful Swiss hotelkeeper served 
me with 


Swedish Salmon Pudding a la Gustave 
* Fabesch 


Salt salmon was cut in slices and 
put to soak the day before using. It 
was then laid on a clean cloth and the 
water drawn off. A pudding dish was 
buttered and covered with bread 
crumbs. Cold boiled potatoes were 
sliced and a layer put in the dish, 
then a layer of salmon slices, repeated 
until the’ dish was full, covering each 
layer with butter, sugar and pepper. 
Cream, whipped with an egg, was poured 
over the whole; then it was baked for 
half an hour and served with melted 
butter. 


Out of the Ordinary 


[See illustrations on page 416.] 


Czarina Salad 


Soak two tablespoons of granulated 
gelatine in one-half cup of cold water. 


Dissolve in two cups of boiling water and 
add four tablespoons of sugar and one- 
half a cup of grape fruit juice. When 
cooled to a thick syrup, pour to the depth 
of an inch into a wetted ring mold set in 
cracked ice. Cut stuffed olives in halves, 
dip each in the jelly and arrange around 
the ring mold; when these are set pour 
another inch of jelly into the mold, to- 
gether with pecans and bits of celery. 
Continue until the mold is full, taking 
eare that the olives are separated by a 
thin layer of jelly from the side of the 
mold. When ready to serve surround 
on a platter with curled celery and use 
a whipped cream mayonnaise. 


Orange Bavarian Cream 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one- 
half cup of cold water, then dissolve in 
one-half cup of boiling water, add one- 
half cup of sugar. When cool add two 
cups of orange juice and pulp. When 
beginning to jelly stir in one pint of 
stifly whipped cream. Beat until stiff 
enough to mold. Pour into a wetted 
mold and serve with cream. 


Orange Shortcake 


Remove the skin and bitter white cov- 
ering of three oranges; slice lengthwise, 
rejecting the seeds and tough center. 
Add the juice of half a lemon and pow- 
dered sugar to sweeten, then stand aside 
until needed. About half an hour before 
serving mix and sift together two cups 
of sifted flour, two tablespoons of sugar 
and one tablespoon of baking powder. 
With the tips of the fingers work in a 
fourth of a cup of butter, then mix to 
a soft dough with two-thirds of a cup 
of milk. Spread the mixture evenly over 
a well-buttered layer cakepan, brush the 
top with melted butter, sprinkle with a 
tablespoon of sugar and bake at once in 
a quick oven. Whip one cup of rich 
cream until stiff, add a fourth of a cup of 
sugar and flavor with vanilla. When 
the shortcake is done turn it into a pud- 
ding dish, cover with the oranges and 
heap the whipped cream roughly over all. 
Serve at once. Amelia Sulzbacher, 


Tue Prizes in the cookery contest 
announced in our January issue have 
been awarded as follows: First prize of 
$20, to Mrs George Winter, Idaho; 
second prize, of $5, to Mrs Vance David- 
son, South Carolina; cook books to Mrs 
James Aiken, Minnesota; Frances A. 
Fiske, New York; Mrs Wm L. Wise, 
Virginia; Miss P. S. Foster, Massachu- 
setts; Hattie McClain, Idaho. 
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Maple Sweets 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Maple Sugar Sandwiches 

Force some maple sugar through a 
food chopper, mix it with one-fourth its 
quantity of chopped and _ delicately- 
browned nut meats, then spread between 
thin slices of fresh buttered bread. 
Either brown, entire wheat or white 
bread may be used, or the lower layer of 
bread may be of one kind of bread and 
the upper layer of another. This is a 
dainty sandwich for afternoon teas, 


Maple Custard 


Beat well the yolks of three eggs, add 
a third of a cup of rich maple syrup 
and gradually two. cups of hot milk. 
Cook, surrounded by boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly until the mixture com- 
mences to thicken. Chill and add one- 
half teaspoon of vanilla extract. Beat the 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add a 
fourth of a cup of sugar, turn into a 
buttered mold, cover and cook, sur- 
rounded by boiling water, for twenty 
minutes. Cool in the form, then un- 
mold and chill. Serve the custard in 
a glass dish, place the meringue on top 
of the custard and sprinkle with grated 
maple sugar. 


Maple Custard Pie 

Beat two eggs and a third of a cup of 
grated maple sugar, add a level table- 
spoon of flour and gradually two cups 
of milk. Turn into a deep pastry lined 
pan, dust slightly with cinnamon or nut- 
meg, and bake in a quick oven at first, to 
set the crust, then lower the tempera- 
ture, 


Maple Ice Cream 

Beat the yolks of two eggs until light; 
add two-thirds of a cup of maple syrup 
and half a cup of milk. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly, until the mix- 
ture thickens; then pour over the stiffly 
beaten whites of ‘two eggs and cool. 
When cold add a cup and a half of 


cream and freeze. 


Maple Charlotte Russe 


Soak a level tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine in a fourth of a cup of cold 
water until softened; then add three- 
fourths of a cup of hot maple syrup. 
Stir until the gelatine is dissolved; 
strain and cool. Before it commences 
to thicken, whip a pint of rich cream 
until stiff and dry, then add to it the 
gelatine mixture, folding it in carefully 
by the spoonful to keep it from lumping. 


Lastly add a few drops of vanilla, Turn 
into cups or one large mold rinsed in 
cold water, Chill thoroughly and serve 
with sponge or angel cake. To make a 
very rich pudding of the mixture stir 
through it the last thing a cupful of 
mixed fruit and nuts cut fine, as raisins, 
eandied fruit, figs and pecans, almonds 
or walnuts. Garnish and serve with 
whipped cream. 


Maple Shortcake 


Mix and sift together two cups of flour 
and a level tablespoon of baking powder. 
Rub in one-half cup of butter and mix 
to a soft dough with milk. Spread the 
mixture evenly over two buttered pic- 
pans, brush with melted butter and bake 
in a quick oven. Put together as layer 
cake and spread between and on top 
with 
Maple Cream, Filling 

Cook three-fourths of a cup of maple 
syrup and a tablespoon of butter until 
it spins a thread, then pour gradually 
into the stifly beaten whites of two eggs. 
When the mixture is smooth, add half 
a cup of cream beaten until stiff and a 
few drops of vanilla, 


Maple Sugar Pudding Sauce 

Grate or crush sufficient maple sugar 
to make two-thirds of a cup, add two 
level tablespoons of flour and pour on 
gradually one cup of boiling water. 
Cook five minutes, stirring constantly, 
then add a rounding tablespoon of but- 
ter. Take from the fire, flavor delicately 
with vanilla, and serve with any pudding 
with which lemon or vanilla sauce may 
be used. This makes a delightfully 
flavored sauce. 
Maple Bisque | 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
light; add gradually three-fourths of a 
cup of maple syrup, and cook standing 
in a pan of boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens and 
coats the spoon. Take from the fire and 
beat until cool. When it is quite cold 
add it slowly to two cups of cream 
beaten until stiff. Lastly fold in half a 
dozen macaroons dried in the oven and 
crumbled fine. Pack in ice and salt for 
four hours. Unmold and serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened to taste and 
flavored with vanilla. Sprinkle the 
cream with powdered macaroon crumbs. 


Maple Ice Cream Sauce 


Cook a cup of maple syrup and a table- 
spoon of butter until it drops thick but 
does not quite form a soft ball when 
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tested in cold water. Serve hot over 
each portion of cream. Half a cup of 
chopped pecans or English walnuts is a 
delicious addition to the sauce. Serve 
with vanilla or macaroon ice cream, 


Maple Junket 

Crush one junket tablet and dissolve 
it in one tablespoon of cold water. ‘To 
a quart of rich, new milk add a third of 
a cup of grated maple sugar. Stir until 
the sugar is dissolved ai.d heat it until 
lukewarm, then add the dissolved junket 
tablet and pour immediately into cups 
filling them about three-quarters full. 
Keep in the warm kitchen without jar- 
ring until jellied, then carefully remove 
to a cool place or the refrigerator. 
Serve with whipped cream and grated 
maple sugar. 


Exit Doctor, Enter Cook 


By Martha Snow 


Safe on the road to recovery, the con- 
valescent, although beyond the stage of 
gruels, must yet be coaxed with simple, 
nourishing food. Depend on pleasing 
the eye with attractive serving. Often 
novelty may be coupled with simplicity. 
By most invalids the individual molds 
are especially appreciated. A flower or bit 
of green, frequent changes in the china 
used, spotless linen and _ well-cooked 
dishes, will often insure acquiescence to 
even a monotonous dict. All of the fol- 
lowing recipes have been used success- 
fully in serving patients from a hospi- 
tal diet kitchen. 


Orangeade 

Cut the yellow rind from one orange 
and pour a cup of boiling water over 
it. Sweeten to taste. Chill and add a 
teaspoon of lemon juice and the juice 
of the orange. Serve with shaved ice. 
‘This may be varied by using currant, 
grape, cranberry, apricot or grape fruit 
juice. 
Toast Points 

Cut the bread in one-fourth inch 
slices, trim neatly and cut in diamond 
shape. Dry thoroughly in the oven, 
then toast to a delicate brown. Toast 
whether served dry or as cream toast 
should be made in this way. 


Potato Soup 

To one-half cup of mashed potato 
.add one cup of hot milk, heat in a 
double boiler with four drops of onion 
juice and one-fourth teaspoon of chopped 


parsley. Thicken with one-half tea- 
spoon of flour moistened with one tea- 
spoon of cold milk. Season with salt 
and red pepper if allowed. Beat thor- 
oughly and strain. 


Broiled Sweetbreads 


Select the throat sweetbreads and 
soak a half hour in cold water. Place 
in boiling salted water with a teaspoon 
of vinegar. Cook without boiling 
twenty-five minutes. Then place in 
cold water. Carefully remove every 
trace of the pipe and membrane sur- 
rounding each lobe. They are then 
ready for the various dishes, but should 
only be heated, not again cooked, For 
broiling split and place in a fine wire 
broiler. When brown serve with lemon 
and toast points, 


Meat Custard 


Dissolve one-half teaspoon of beef 
extract in a half cup of hot water, add 
to half a cup of hot milk and season 
with salt, and pepper if allowed. Pour 
over a beaten egg and bake in a custard 
cup in a pan of hot water. 


Lemon Foam 


Beat the yolk of an egg with three 
tablespoons of sugar and add the juice 
and rind of half a lemon. Cook slowly 
over hot water, stirring continually un- 
til thickened, then add the stiffly beaten 
white of the egg and cook, stirring con- 
tinually until the whole is spongy. Chill 
and serve in a frappe glass, 

Apricot Ice 

To make an individual serving of an 
ice or cream is an easy matter and the 
patient should have both often. Into 
a pound baking powder can with tight 
seams place one-fourth cup of apricot 
juice, one-third of a cup of water and 
two teaspoons of lemon juice. Sweeten 
with two tablespoons of syrup made by 
cooking equal quantities of sugar and 
water together ten minutes. Strained 
and bottled this gives a ripe flavor which 
the raw sugar lacks. Ice creams for an 
invalid should be made of pure, thin 
cream flavored. The cooked custard 
creams are not so easily digested. To 
freeze place the can in a larger kettle 
and surround with three cups of ice to 
every cup of salt. Be sure the mixture 
reaches the hight of the liquid to be 
frozen. Twirl the can for about fifteen 
minutes, and serve immediately. The 
whole operation should take only one- 
half hour. 
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Well as the Purse and the Health 
By Mildred Maddocks 


SUNDAY, APR 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Lamb chops 
French rolls Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast chicken, oyster 
ffi 


stuffing 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Beet greens 
Apricot ice 
Small coffee 


Supper 
Sardine sandwiches 
Crackers Olives 
Marmalade Sponge cake 


MONDAY, APR 2 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 


Fish balls 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Potato salad with French 
ressing 


Rolls 
Caramel custard Wafers 


Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Sliced chicken 
Beets with butter sauce 
Potatoes 
Orange drops with sauce 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, APR 3 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese cutlets 


Lettuce salad 
Tea Rolls 


Dinner 
Cream of onion soup 
Beef en casserole 
Potatoes Radishes 
Baked apple dumplings 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, APR 4 
Breakfast 
Apple soup 
Cereal with cream 


Chicken omelet 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Citing and beet salad 
‘up custards 


Breadsticks 
Cocoa shells 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Broiled lamb steak 
Mashed potatoes 
ttuce with French 
dressing 
Spanish cream 


THURSDAY, APR 5 
Breakfast 
Baked prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Broiled asparagus 
Rye popovers Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Radishes Lima beans 
Cream pate with orange 
marmalade and whippe 
cream 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APR 6 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked herring 


Rye muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 


Rusks Lettuce salad 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of beet soup 
Baked fish with tartar 
sauce 
Parsnip fritters 
Potatoes 
Lemon jelly, custard 
sauce 
Small coffee 
SATURDAY, APR 7 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 


Eggs poached in tomato 
Sally Lunns Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread _— Pickles 
Radish and lettuce salad 


Supper 
Smoked salmon 
sandwiches 
Pulled bread Jelly 
Maple cake 


MONDAY, 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon Fried apples 
Graham gems’ Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 


Apple and celery salad 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Breast of veal_ stewed 
Dumplings Potatoes 
celery 
Pineapple shortcake 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, APR 10 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tripe 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Veal souffle 
Pulled bread Cocoa 
ustards 


Dinner 


Okra soup 
Baked beef heart stuffed 
French fried potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Radishes 
Stewed figs with pecans 
and whipped cream 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, APR 11 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Beef heart heated in 


grav 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Cold slaw Tea 
Wafers 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 


mall coffee 


Broiled steak 
Cereal coffee Mashed potatoes 
Dinner Dandelion greens 
Clear soup Rice pudding with choc- 
Roast beef olate sauce 
Mashed potatoes Small coffee 
onions arsle 
Baked Indian pudding | THURSDAY, APR 
with whipped cream Breakfast 
Small coffee 
Fruit soup 
SUNDAY, APR 8 Cereal with cream 
roiled ham 
Breakfast Rye gems Coffee 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream Luncheon 
aked beans Salmon loaf with sauce 
Brown bread toast Celery French bread 
Coffee Tea 
Dinner Dinner 
Bouillon Julienne soup 
Broiled lamb steak Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes Potatoes Tenison jelly 
Asparagus on toast Creamed parsnips 
Macaroon Chocolat blancmange 
Wafers Cheese with cream 


Small coffee 


FRIDAY, APR 13 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 

Cereal with cream 

roiled fish 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
American cheese balls 
Stewed lettuce 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Fish chowder 
Macaroni au gratin 


Tomato and cucumber 
salad 
Breadsticks Olives 


Baked _ caramel custard 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, APR 14 


Breakfast 
Baked apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Diced lamb on toast 
Cornbread Coffee 


Luncheon 
String bean salad with 
boiled dressing 
Rye bread Tea 


Dinner 
Celery soup 
Lamb chops 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatocs 
Radishes 
Suet pudding with ster- 
ling sauce 
Small coffee 


EASTER SUNDAY, 
APR 15 


Breakfast 
Sliced oranges and 
bana 


nas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled sweetbreads 
Pocketbook rolls 


Dinner 
Bouillon with Parmesan 
cheese 
Broiled chicken 
Watercress 
Creamed potatoes 
Brrssels sprouts salad 
Ginger sherbet 
Hard crackers 
Small coffee 


Small coffee 


Supper 
Scotch woodcock 
Rusks Olives 
Sponge cake Fruit 


MONDAY, APR 16 


Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 


ked eggs 
Flour muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Succotash 
Apple, nut and cress salad 
Graham bread Tea 
Dinner 
Clear soup with spaghetti 
Boiled. leg of mutton 
with caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried squash 
Fruit salad 
Cake Small coffee 
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TUESDAY, APR 17 Luncheon WEDNESDAY, APR 25! SATURDAY, APR 28 
Cereal with cream Spinach salad Cc 
Broiled tripe Dinner Broiled kippered herring Baked liver 
Graham gems Cocoa Citi Wheat muffins Coffee |Buckwheat gems Coffee 
> Roast = of beet Luncheon Luncheon 
i¢ed mutton ctatoes ed in graty| Potato and beet salad Cheese sou ‘il 
Potato puff Sally Lunns onions Rolls Cocoa shells | Waffles with maple syrup 
Dinner Small coffee Dinner Dinner 
Clear soup Almond soup Cream of bean soup ie 
Beef en casserole SUNDAY, APR 22 Sliced beef Broiled lamb steak be 
Glazed potatoes Rice baked with cheese Baked potatoes Radishes ; 
uce sala sala Apple tapioca puddin 
Rhubarb shortcake Chocolate ice cream with! Wafers 
Small coffee Titel leone nut sauce Small coffee 
WEDNESDAY, APR 16) Brown bread toast Small coffee SUNDAY, APR 29 
offee 
Breakfast THURSDAY, APR 26 Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and Dinner Stewed rhubart 
Breakfast 
Clear soup Srewed apricots Cereal with cream 
Esge poac mi Roast beef wi Scrambled eggs 
‘oast Cottee j Mashed potatoes Toast Coffee 
| Asparagus with butter butter 
Japanese rolls | Senseo “jelly salad Sally Lunns Coffee Cheese savory i af 
Dinner Small coffee Broiled asparagus 
Crap soup Supper Tea us: dressing 
Potatoes in gravy) Creamed celery and 
Beet greens oysters Cream of beet soup Small coffee F 
Russian tea jelly with | Bread and butter sand- Broiled veal chops a = 2 
whipped cream wiches Creamed turnip Supper tir 2 
Small coffee Honey Celery Baked potatoes Welsh rabbit a 2 
Baked_apple dumplings Crackers Olives 
THURSDAY, APR 19 MONDAY, APR 23 Small coffee Cake Marmalade - 
Breakfast 
Breakfast FRIDAY, APR 27 MONDAY, APR 30 
Stewed peaches ° 
aked veal hash oas hash wi ranges 
Stewed figs a 
Popevers Coffee apples ce ag Cereal with cream 
Corn bread Coffee Cogs Baked bacon 
Cheese udding Leacheon Corn gems Coffee a 
readsticks n 
h s Luncheon 
Vanity pao Ten with {Rice and orange, salad 
Dinner Graham popovers boiled a wit cream mayonnaise 
Tea Gingerbread with whipped Cocoa 
ch sou ic s¢ balls 
Steak with onions cream 
Dinner Tea Dinner 
scallo: potatoes Cream of corn soup Cream of lettuce 
Cottage pudding with Veal cutlets Fricassee of 
maple sauce Baked toes Oysters in the shell Steamed hominy 
Small coffee fish, butter sauce Potatoes 
ri parsley i potatoes Spinach; Baked custard with 
FRIDAY, APR 20 Caramel mousse ran island pudding meringue , 
Breakfast mall coffee | Small coffee 
Small coffee 


Cereal with dates and 


Baked oysters with bacon] TUESDAY, APR 24 Maple Caramel Cake 


Pulled bread Coffee 


Luncheon preston Cream two-thirds cup of butter, add 
Fish rolls p...d cucumber] Creal with cream {Wo cups of fine granulated sugar (pow- 
Whole wheat muffins Eecelloped 6 gs dered preferred), beating well. Add al- 
‘ocoa oast ones ternately two and one-half cups of flour, 
Dinner Peers sifted with three teaspoons of baking 
bouill Salmon soup ee 
powder, and one cup of milk. Lastly, 
French fried gotapecs Rusks Cocoa and whites of six eggs, beaten until stiff. Re} 
S tti with cheese ee 
— and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Small coffee Cea. aie Cook until it threads one pound of 
SATURDAY, APR 21 Beef a la mode maple sugar, broken in pieces, and one 
Breakfast Potatoes cup of hot water. Pour in a fine stream 
Creamed carrots 
Comsat with gem on the stiffly beaten white of one egg, 
ain omelet Steam suet puddin: 
amed suet pudding beating all the time. Pour on top and 
Coffee Small coffee between layers of the cake. Z 
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Hints for the Daily Routine 


By M. M. 


For breakfast on Tuesday, April 3, 
select the grape fruit and prepare it for 
serving the day before. Weigh the 
fruit in the hand, selecting those heav- 
iest in proportion. to size. The appear- 
ance of the skin often helps, a dark, 
smooth skin being preferable; but the 
weight tells the story, as a dry, corky 
fruit is very light. 

To prepare it, with a sharp pointed 
knife cut the fruit in half at right 
angles to the sections, then as closely to 
the edge as possible make a deep curving 
eut, to free the pulp from the yellow 
skin. Next make a cut close to each side 
of the membrane, separating the sec- 
tions; when this is done the white skin 
will be attached only in the center, 
when a single sharp cut will allow the 
whole to be removed. Arrange the sec- 
tions neatly; fill the centers with pow- 
dered sugar and set aside in a cold 
place. 

Finnan haddie is our old friend the 
common haddock, smoked by the canny 
Scot over a smoldering peat fire. Wash 
the fish thoroughly, but do not soak it. 
Wipe it dry and broil; place on a. hot 
platter and pour a fourth cup each of 
melted butter and hot milk over the fish 
and keep hot in the oven until ready to 
serve. 

Rye popovers will mean a change in 
the morning hot-breads, but they are 
among the quickest breads to prepare 
and if the oven is hot will be satisfac- 
tory. Otherwise it would be much safer 
to fall back upon well-made toast. Sift 
one and one-half cups of pastry flour 
with one cup of rye flour, two teaspoons 
of sugar and one of salt. Beat two eggs 
until very light, add two cups of milk, 
and pour gradually into the flour mix- 
ture. Now beat the whole until frothy, 
and pour into hissing hot, buttered, 
earthenware cups. Fill two-thirds full 
and bake one-half hour. 

When doing the morning marketing 
select a piece of beef from the neck for 
casserole use, and to offset this bit of 
economy, purchase two bunches of rad- 
ishes, one of the newest of spring veg- 
etables. While these furnish little nour- 
ishment, the first spring vegetables are 
a help, aiding appreciably in digestion. 

not place the radishes and lettuce 
directly on the ice but wash thoroughly 
and place in a cheesecloth bag, then 
put on ice. This treatment keeps a 
green vegetable crisp, 


Just here is a warning—leaves, flowers 
and fruits eaten raw, more especially 
celery, lettuce and the cresses, may be 
dangerous from the health standpoint 
if not thoroughly washed. See to it that 
each leaf is perfectly clean and you have 
nothing to fear. 

For the cutlets at luncheon, cream two 
tablespoons of butter, four of flour and 
one-fourth teaspoon each of salt and 
paprika. Cook with one cup of rich milk 
until thickened. Add one and one-half 
cups of crumbled cheese and stir until 
melted. Pour into a buttered mold and 
when cool cut in slices. Egg and crumb 
the cutlets and fry them in deep fat. 
Serve the lettuce with a French dress- 
ing. To freshen the rolls left from the 
day before, dip each one quickly into 
cold water, place in a pan and heat in 
a hot oven until crisp; served immedi- 
ately they are as palatable as the fresh 
baked and much more digestible, re- 
sembling zwieback if properly done. 

Start the meat for dinner as soon af- 
ter luncheon as possible, when it may 
be left to care for itself during the af- 
ternoon. Fry two slices of fat pork, 
dredge the beef with flour and brown in 
the fat. When well browned, place in 
the casserole, with three cups of boil- 
ing water and one-half teaspoon of 
mixed whole spices. Season with salt 
and pepper and surround the meat with 
a cup of mixed diced vegetables—carrots, 
turnips, parsnip, onion and _ parsley. 
Cover closely and bake in a moderate 
oven the whole afternoon. Be sure that 
the liquid does not boil. Serve the meat 
with a brown gravy made from the 
liquor in the pan. Peel medium-sized 
potatoes and bake in the casserole the 
last hour. 

For the dumplings, select tart. apples, 
pare and core, then cut in halves. Make 
a rich dough by sifting two and one- 
half cups of flour with two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one teaspoon of salt. 
Cut one-half cup of butter into this and 
mix to a stiff dough with cold water. 
Divide into six balls and roll each ball 
until large enough to inclose half an 
apple. Press firmly around each apple 
and bake until the apples are tender, in 
a moderate oven. These are delicious 
served with whipped cream, although a 
fruit sauce may be used. 


A Lirtte Frovr, if spread over the 
tops of cakes before they are iced, will 
prevent the icing from running off the 
cake.—P, A. N. 


- 
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Menu Recipes 

Cheese Savory 

A delicious appetizer for a first course 
at dinner is made with small lettuce 
leaves on which is placed some soft, 
cottage cheese. Sprinkle over the cheese 
a little chopped hard cooked egg; place 
lettuce on pieces of toast, about two 
inches square, spread with anchovy 
paste. Mrs H. C. T. 


American Cheese Balls 


Mash very fine some soft American 
cheese, mix with mayonnaise or boiled 
salad dressing and shape into balls with 
butter paddles. Mrs H. €. 


Cream of Onion Soup 

Chop one pint of white onions; cook 
in two tablespoons of butter and one 
cup each of water and tomato juice until 
tender. Make one pint of milk sauce by 
creaming two tablespoons eaeh of flour 
and butter, and eooking with two cups 
of milk until thickened. Press the 
cooked onion through a sieve and add to 
the milk sauce; season and simmer for 
ten minutes. 


Celery Soup 


Put through the meat chopper the 
cleaned roots and tough outside stalks 
of two bunches of celery. Catch all the 


liquor as well as shredded celery in a - 


bowl. Stir this into one quart of thin 
well-seasoned milk sauce. Cook five min- 
utes and strain into a tureen. Isabel 
Gordon Curtis. 


Yorkshire Pudding 


Beat three eggs until very light ond 
creamy. Add one teaspoon of salt and 
one pint of milk. Beat again. Put two- 
thirds eup of bread flour in a bowl and 
stir the egg mixture slowly into it, beat- 
ing all the time. Bake in hot buttered 
gem pans forty-five minutes. Baste with 
drippings from the roast beef. 


Corn Bread with Rolled Oats 

Mix three cups of buttermilk with 
one tablespoon of salt and one teaspoon 
of soda; beat until it foams. Add quickly 
two well-beaten eggs, and. equal quanti- 
ties of eorn meal and rolled eats until 
a thiek batter. Pour into hot muffin 
rings and bake in a quick oven. ©. A. R. 


Baked Oysters 


Butter a pan and cover the bottom 
with medium sized oysters. Lay strips 
of breakfast bacon on top and bake in a 
medium oven, turning the bacon over 
as it begins to brown. When the bacon 


is brown and crisp, place oysters on 
squares of toast, season with salt and 
pepper and the liquor in the pan and 
garnish with the bacon. M. P. J. 
Fish Ralls 

Mix two pounds of chopped, uncooked 
halibut; two tablespocns of blanched, 
chopped almonds; the slightly beaten 
whites of two eggs; salt and pepper to 
taste and one tablespoon of chopped 
parsley. Add one pint of stiff whipped 
cream. Mold into rolls three inches 
long, dip in egg and bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat. Serve with a sauce 
made from one ehopped cucumber mixed 
with mayonnaise. Mrs IL. C. T. 
Beef Hash with Apples 

Chop two cups of cooked beef rather 
coarsely; add one cup of chopped tart 
apple. Mix thoroughly and brown on 
a griddle. A. M. D. 
Japanese Roll 

Make a rich haking power biscuit 
dough and roll it out ore-fourth inch in 
thickness. Chop cold beef and spread on 
the dough. Put bits of butter, salt, pep- 
per and a sprinkling of flour on the 
meat; roll up and bake im a rather quick 


oven. M. P. J. 
Salmon Croquettes 

Mix thoroughly together one-half cup 
of cleaned and shredded salmon and one 
cup of tlour sifted with one teaspoon of 
baking powder, add one well-beaten egg 
and one cup of milk. Beat all together, 
shape into croquettes, crumb and fry in 
deep fat. P.S 
Baked Hash 

Mix one eup of finely ehopped cold 
meat, two cups of boiled rice, two eups 
of stewed tomatoes and one-half cup of 
bread crumbs; season with butter, salt 


and pepper, and bake one-half hour. 
x. 
Glazed Potatoes 

Take medium-sized potatoes; boil and 
peel, Roll them in the yolk of egg, then 
brown them ‘in the oven cand serve hot. 


Mrs H. C. T. 
Cheese Souffte 
Mix one-half cup of bread crumbs, 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt, ene teaspoon 
of mustard and a dash of cayenne. Add 
one tablespoon of butter and one and 
one-half cups of milk. Cook ever hot 
water; when heated remove and 
while hot two cups of grated cheese and 
the: well-beaten yolks of three eggs. 
Cool and when ready to bake (which 


: 

| 
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requires fifteen minutes), add one cup 
of whipped cream and the beaten whites 
of four eggs. Fill individual dishes 
half full and bake, in a pan of. hot 
water, in a quick oven until set. Mrs 
Cucumbers with Radishes 

A pretty way to serve cucumbers is to 
cut them in half lengthwise; after peel- 
ing, place them in cold water without 
salt. Lay them with flat side down in 
the dish in which they are to be served. 
Slice without destroying the shape. 
Pour over them a French dressing. 
Garnish with small radishes or slices 
of radishes to form a border. Mrs H. 
Fried Squash 

Cut winter squash into small pieces, 
peel, and fry slowly in butter until 


tender. Season with salt and serve very 
hot. Mrs H. C, T. 


Russian Tea Jelly 


Make a tea infusion with four  tea- 
spoons of tea and two cups of boiling 
water. Add the juice of one lemon. 
Soften two tablespoons of gelatine with 
four tablespoons of cold water, and dis- 
solve in the hot tea. Pour into a wetted 
mold and chill, M. C 
Vanity Puffs 

Cut diamonds of puff paste about four 
inches long. Bake and serve when cold 
with cream whipped to a stiff froth, 
flavored with lemon and sweetened to 
taste. M. P. J. 


Date Omelet 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
lemon colored, add three tablespoons of 
powdered sugar and the juice of half 
a lemon. Fold in carefully the stiffly 
beaten whites of six eggs and finally 
twelve dates cut in quarters. Turn into 
a buttered pudding dish and bake in a 
hot oven until golden brown. Serve im- 
mediately. C. V. H. 
Orange Sauce 

Beat the yolk of one egg until thick, 
add gradually three-fourths cup of pow- 
dered sugar, continuing the beating; 
then very gradually (to prevent curd- 
ling) add the juice of one orange. This 
quantity makes six individual puddings. 
Orange Drops 

Cream one-fourth cup of butter, add 
one-half cup of sugar gradually; then 
add alternately one-half cup of milk and 
one and one-half cups of flour (mixed 


and sifted with two and one-fourth tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt). Beat thoroughly. 
Add one-half teaspoon of vanilla and 
one tablespoon of grated orange peel. 
Cut and fold in the beaten white of one 
egg. Bake in muffin rings for thirty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Oat Wafers 


Mix thoroughly two cups of rolled oats 
with one-half a cup of granulated sugar, 
and one teaspoon of salt. Then add 
half a cup of melted butter and half a cup 
of warm water in which has been dis- 
solved half a teaspoon of soda. Roll this 
mixture as thin as paper, cut into small 
cakes and bake until they are a light 
brown. They need constant watching 
as they will brown easily. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


Apricot Souffle 

Press through a sieve one cup of 
stewed apricots, add three-fourths cup of 
sugar. Cook until thick; then add the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. Cut 
them in, as you would for sponge cake, 
and bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


Coffee Caramel Puffs 


Cook wne cup of butter with one-h: alf 
cup of boiling water. When it boils add 


-one-half cup of flour and stir and beat 


until it forms a ball. Remove from the 
fire and add two well-beaten eggs. When 
well mixed drop from a small spoon on 
a buttered tin sheet. Do not drop them 
near together. Bake in a hot oven about 
twenty minutes, reducing the heat the 
last ten minutes. When cold cut off the 
tops, fill with coffee caramel mousse, re- 
place tops and cover each with a table- 
spoon of stiffly whipped cream. Cherries 
or angelica may be used as a garnish. 


Coffee Filling 


Caramelize one-fourth cup of sugar 
by placing in an omelet pan and heat- 
ing gently without water until melted 
and of a clear brown color. When brown 
pour it into one-fourth cup of strong 
hot coffee. When dissclved, s‘rain into 
a double boiler with one-fourth cup of 
milk. Soften one tablespoon of gela- 
tine in a little cold water and dissolve 
in the hot coffee mixture. Add the 
beaten yolk of an egg and two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. Remove 
from the fire and stir until it begins to 
thicken; fold in the beaten white of an 
egg and half a cup of stiffly eee 
cream, Chill on ice before filling the 
puffs. Linda Hull Larned. 
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Sufficient Unto the Day 


By G. W. 


To make the selection of menus easy, 
and at the same time avoid monotony, 
I have made a list of the standard dishes 
used in the family, with special favor- 
ites and occasional dainties added.. The 
list may be changed according to the 
season of the year, and enlarged from 
time to time with ideas gleaned from 
the magazines. This may be kept in the 
back of an ordinary account book with 
the front ruled to allow a wide column 
in oe center and narrower one on each 
side. 

Each day, after an investigation of 
the ice-box and pantry, make a list of 
left-overs in the left-hand column and 
a list of the necessary supplies in the 
right-hand column. The list in the back 
of the book will offer suggestions for 
menus. Taking into consideration the 
list of left-overs, menus for three meals 
may be written in the center column. 
The articles necessary, aside from the 
left-overs, for the preparation of these 
meals may be made note of in the right- 
hand column, thus insuring that the 
necessary stock of meats, groceries and 
vegetables may be ordered ta advantage. 
As the book may be left with the cook 
for reference, this method will commend 
itself to the busy housekeeper and also 
to the economical one, as it insures the 
use of left-overs. 

I append some menus used on two 
consecutive days in my own household. 
They illustrate the fact that left-overs 
may be utilized to advantage in the 
preparation of the daily menu. 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast Breaktast 
Apples Rice Oranges Cereal 
Poached cage on toast | Scrambled eges Mutftins 
Coffee Coffee 
Dinner Luncheon 

Bean and tomato soup Brown stew 
Roast beef Bean cakes 
Mashed potatoes Celery | Tomato and meat salad 
Fruit Coffee Tea Wafers 
Supper Dinner 

Minced beef on toast Vegetable soup 
Waldorf salad eefateak 

Potato croquettes Baked potatoes 

Lemon jelly Wafers Cream celery 


Rice pudding Coffee 

The minced beef was hash served with 
a brown sauce, seasoned with onion juice, 
chopped parsley, catsup and Worces- 
tershire sauce. Served on toast and 
garnished with parsley it makes an appe- 
tizing luncheon dish. The Waldorf 
salad was made of chopped apples and 
celery with a French dressing, delicately 


flavored with onion. The potato cro- 
quettes were made from two cups of 
mashed potato, rather highly seasoned, 
a tablespoon of soft butter and a table- 
spoon of dry grated cheese. Mix well 
and moisten with well-beaten egg. Form 
into croquettes and bake until nicely 
browned. 

‘The brown stew for Wednesday was 
made from a part of the roast. 

The bean cakes were made from boiled 
beans, left from the soup, rubbed through 
a sieve with a tablespoon of cream. 
This mixture was made into small cakes, 
sprinkled with grated cheese and 
browned in the oven. 

The tomato and meat salad was made 
from part of the roast and the remain- 
der of a can of tomatoes opened for 
soup. Soak half a box of gelatine in 
half a cup of cold water for tifteen 
minutes. Season highly the canned to- 
matoes, boil and strain, adding enough 
hot water to make a pint. Add two 
tablespoons of tarragon vinegar and the 
gelatine. When the latter is disolved, 
and the mixture cooled and beginning 
to thicken, mix in some diced, cold 
meat. Turn into wetted molds and set 
away until firm. Serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

&* What say our subscribers on the 
question of left-overs? Is the economy 
greater when planning insures practi- 
cally no left-overs, roasts excepted, or 
where a surplus stock is depended upon 
and judiciously used? We should like 
to hear from experienced housewives, 
and will pay for such letters as prove 
available. The Editor. 


Ir you cannot leave home for a course 
in household economies, Mrs I1., there 
is still an opportunity for thorough and 
interesting study in the shape of a cor- 
respondence course with the American 
School of Household Economies at 
Chicago. We would advise you to write 
the school for terms and pamphlets. 
The lessons are under the directions of 
prominent instructors; are clear and ele- 
mentary; atid embrace courses on food, 
health, housekeeping and study of child 
life. 


Ix cooking by gas, to keep bread, cake, 
or roasting meat from burning, lay over 
the top a thin sheet of aluminum. One 
can buy a package of these aluminum 
sheets for a very small cost at a hard- 
ware store. Delta. 
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Caring for the Ice Box 


By Julia Sedgwick King 


A cheap refrigerator is poor economy. 
If the amount saved in the purchase is 
not quadrupled within a year or two in 
doctor’s bills, it surely will be in dis- 
comfort, ill-temper and extra work. 
There are excellent refrigerators on the 
market which bear the following salient 
points, all of which should be considered 
when purchasing: good construction, 
perfection in circulation, insuring cold 
and dryness, sanitary food compart- 
ments, and good insulation. — 

An ice box should never stand in a 
draft, or where the wind can reach it, 
as it will then use ice faster. It should 
not stand in the kitchen. The ideal 
place, to save ice, is a pantry or air- 
tight closet, which can also be used as a 
cold storage room for eatables that do 
not go on the ice. If you are building 
a house, see that your architect plans 
a good place for the refrigerator, and if 
possible have it iced from the porch or 
outer hallway. Never allow its drip- 
pipe to be connected with the sewer. 

The walls, shelves, drip-pipe, traps and 
ice chamber should be thoroughly cleaned 
at least once a week—oftener if slime, 
dirt or odors are evident. The racks 
or any removable parts may be scalded 
in the kitchen sink. Never allow an 
ice box to be washed by simply pouring 
hot, soapy water through it. If zine- 
lined, soap or soap powders should never 
be used. Clear water, in which some 
sal soda has been dissolved, is the best 
for cleansing and purifying. Porcelain- 
lined or tiled refrigerators can be washed 
as easily as a china plate. 

The refrigerator has an appetite and, 
like the feeding of a little child, it re- 
quires regularity. A little ice every day 
will keep it going at an even tempera- 
ture, while if fed one day and starved 
the next its temperature will rise and 
more ice will be required to make it 


cold again. A well-constructed refrig- 
erator will melt no more ice than is nec- 
essary to keep it cold. It was a veteran 
iceman who exclaimed, when a _ cus- 
tomer complained that the ice didn’t 
keep: “Bless your heart, you’ve got to 
melt the ice to get the cold out of it.” 

The food compartment should be dry, 
for dryness in a refrigerator is as essen- 
tial as cold. A box, so damp that matches 
left in the food compartment twenty- 
four hours will fail to ignite, is. worth- 
less. In a well-constructed refrigera- 
tor, the cold air from the ice chamber 
falls to the bottom, forcing the warmer 
air upward, the vapor from the food 
rising with it is condensed by the ice and 
all the impurities pass out through the 
waste pipe. <A perfect and continuous 
circulation insures dryness and cold. 

Whenever the ice gets low, air the box 
by opening all the doors and outlets 
and removing all food. When the ice is 
put in, close the lid or door of the ice 
chamber, but open the lower doors until 
the hot air begins to melt the ice, then 
the cold air is created, which, falling, 
forces the heated air out of the doors 
and cools the box thoroughly. Replace 
the food and close the door. 


To allow of inspection of its contents 
without loss of cold, the refrigerator 
should have glass doors. I mean by this 
frames of wood, with two panes of glass 
divided by an air space set in each—a 
double air-tight window, such as some 
houses have in winter. Elise Traut. 


For the more thorough cleansing of 
the refrigerator, an appliance, consist- 
ing of a long, pliable wire handle ter- 
minating in a bristle brush cut in cone 
shape and made to fit the pipes, is on 
the market. This removes the slimy 
substance that adheres to the inside of 
the drain efficiently and with little 
trouble. Elise Traut. 
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@ 2 OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS @ 


#TI have discovered an extraordinary 
man and wife. They are rich and move 
in those truly cultured cireles in which 
personal worth and intellect rank above 
money. But this couple refuse to have 
horses, coachman and butler, much to 
the amazement of their less wealthy but 
more conventional neighbors. The lady 
confided to a friend of mine: “I prefer 
to walk rather than ride, and my consti- 
tution requires it. I am resolved not to 
become ineapable of thinking about any- 
thing except style and gossip. My hus- 
band has several times offered to build 
a fine mansion, but I tell him we have 
always been happy in our MODEST 
HOME, and now that the children are 
married and gone, we don’t want to be 
burdened with a big place. It is such a 
relief to live simply, to have a few 
friends you really care for rather than 
a horde of callers who are interested only 
in your money, to travel anywhere at 
any time without having to worry about 
a great house and a retinue of servants, 
to be able to help people and causes that 
are worthy.” I said this couple were 
extraordinary—I should have said they 
were merely sensible. M. G. FH. 


#@ How many identify the common 
HADDOCK by the dark spots on either 
side of the head? Tradition says they 
have been there ever since and because 
St Peter grasped one fish of the mirac- 
ulous eateh, by thumb and forefinger, 
thus leaving the indelible marks. M. M. 


# “Mahogany flats,” as the cimex lectu- 
larius is called in Baltimore, can be 
EXTERMINATED by the free use of 
kerosene oil, as I have proved. But the 
work can be done more quickly by adding 
a large tablespoon of cayenne pepper to 
a quart of the oil and letting it stand 
twenty-four hours before using. So writes 
E. W. D. Another contributor reports 
as follows: A woman who has charge 
of an almshouse told me to use one quart 
of kerosene to which is added twenty- 
five cents’ worth of mercury. Let it 


stand forty-eight hours, and apply thor- 
oughly with a paint brush, Still an- 
other contributor says: “Take the whites 
of two eggs and beat to a stiff froth. 
add ten cents’ worth of quicksilver and 
mix it thoroughly. After cleaning and 
brushing the bedsteads, apply the mix- 
ture with a small brush, painting all the 
cracks and crevices.” 


# Since I learned to wash my tea I 
never make it in the old way, I scald 
my teapot, put in my TEA, pour half a 
cup of the boiling water over it and 
immediately pour off the water. I let 
the leaves stand a moment to uncurl, 
then pour fresh boiling water over them 
and steep. The tea is clear and, we 
think, of a finer flavor, while any dirt 
and germs are washed off. C. 8. 


# A man I knew came home from a 
month’s vacation and opened his house 
to be greeted with a fifteen-dollar GAS 
bill. An excited interview with the 
company’s agent diselosed the fact that 
a burner used to heat a kettle of water 
for a final shave, just before leaving, 
had been burning dollars at a rapid rate 
during the entire month. Before lock- 
ing the house be sure that gas and water 
supplies are left in safe condition. 


ake 


# “Two things I never allow anyone 
but myself to do,” said a friend; “light 
my table candles or fill aleohol karners.” 
“Amen! or put ’em out either,” said I, 


feelingly. ACCIDENTS galore, of va- | 


rying degrees of seriousness, can be 
traced to the manipulation of these 
articles by heedless or ignorant maids. 
But I have found from experience that, 
with all possible personal care given 

forehand, there remains yet another pre- 
caution to be taken with aleohol lamps. 
We had a very respectable explosion one 
night just after the chafing dish light 
was shut off; there was a blaze and 2 
geyser of creamed oysters, followed by 
that hollow feeling and, eventually, by 
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an investigation. The lamp in use at 
the time had the new and excellent ex- 
tinguisher—the one which puts out the 
flame by the closing of two slides, these 
opening and shutting by a rotary move- 
ment of the rod attached. It appears 
that a shut-off of this lind does not al- 
low the escape of any gases that may 
form, as did the old-fashioned, loose fit- 
ting, lid top and, if a chafing dish lamp 
has been burning for some time and is 
consequently very hot,: the heat may 
ignite the imprisoned gases and an ex- 
plosion result. To make this disaster 
impossible, it is only necessary to open 
the slides a crack, immediately after ex- 
tinguishing the flame, thus allowing the 
fumes to dissipate harmlessly, Under 
the conditions given, the better the qual- 
ity of the alcohol, the greater its power 
for evil. Most of us are apt, I think, to 
err on the side of generosity in the use 
of this volatile fluid. Two tablespoons is 
an ample quantity to allow for brewing 
a pot of tea. Anne Warner. 


# When our little girl was old enough 
to use a TUMBLER we made her feel 
quite grown up by getting her one about 
half the regular size. It was just large 
enough for her small hand to grasp. 
G. D. 


# To keep DRESS SKIRTS free from 
wrinkles, fold first down the center 
front, then fold the doubled skirt in 
thirds, and slip over the whole a strong 
letter clip. loop of cord pas 

through a hole in the handle serves to 
hang the skirt. Where the closet is 
small three or four may be hung from 
the same hook. <A large safety pin may 
be used in place of the letter clip, but is 


_ not so satisfactory. S. H. K. 


# The nickel five-cent piece is a key to 
the METRIC SYSTEM, having been 
made “y the government exactly two 
centimeters in diameter and five 
grams in weight. The gram, by the way, 
is equal to practically fifteen and a 
half grains avoirdupois. Tudor Jenks. 


# An invalid was made glad not once 
but fifty-two times’ when she received 
a dainty basket of decorated eggs, on 
the top of which we: laid a bunch of 
EASTER lilies. There were fifty-two 
eggs and on each one was lettered the 
words, “Crack me” and the date on 
which it was to be cracked. One was to 
be opened each week; they were found 
to contain greetings from her friends, 


or verses, while some concealed small 
gifts, but in each was the name of the 
friend who had bestowed the egg. This 
was the idea of a little lady who emptied 
the eggs of the contents herself, then 
passed one around to each of the in- 
valid’s friends with the request that they 
decorate the outside to suit their fancy 
and insert some little token or greeting 
with their name. She gathered them 
up, lettered them, put them in a fancy 
basket and sent them to the invalid, 
who declared it was the most delightful 
present she had ever received. P.-V. V. 


# My method of giving the BABY a 
necessary remedy has seemed successful. 
Buy a gum nipple (the kind that fits 
on the bottle), put it in baby’s mouth 
and pour the medicine, slowly. There 
will be no soiled dress, nor wasted med- 
icine G. D. D. 


# There is a better insurance against 
moths than the ordinary moth balls or 
gum camphor. Put into the bottom of 
the trunk, in which clothes are packed 
away, a small bottle of chloroform, say 
an ounce or two, according to size of 
case. Split the cork slightly so that 
the chloroform can gradually evaporate. 
The fumes will kill not only MOTHS, 
but many disease germs. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that the gas will 
kill all bacteria as well as insects, but 
certainly it is more efficacious than or- 
dinary camphor. Of course care must 
be taken not to inhale the fumes when 
opening the chest. New York Physi- 
cian, 


# It becomes necessary occasionally to 
tell the TIME in the dark by means of 
a watch. If one will count several 
times how many turns are necessary to 
wind the watch completely, a good esti- 
mate of the time of night may be ar- 
rived at by seeing how many turns are 
necessary to wind the watch up. Tudor 
Jenks. 


# “Comb honey as sold in the grocery 
is usually pure, but much of the strained 
HONEY is artificial in part if not in 
whole. Consumers should insist on hav- 
ing comb honey. The comb used in 
many hives is artificial but unobjection- 
able.” Permit a reader who is also a 
beekeeper on a small scale to suggest 
that this statement, printed in these 
pages, is in some points misleading. As 
a beekeeper I find it not only impossible 
to produce comb honey without the in- 
tervention of bees, but also unprofitable 
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to sophisticate it by feeding to the bees 
glucose or sugar syrup to be put into the 
comb. There is a reward offered of 
$2000 for two pounds of comb honey 
produced without the intervention of 
the bees, This is made by prominent 
bee men to try to quiet the “comb honey 
lie” by proving it impossible of perform- 
ance. As to artificial comb, it is quite 
possible to manufacture it but it is 
too expensive for use. The mid rib 
or “foundation” alone is used, and that 
as of pure beeswax. Anything else 
(parraffin or Burgundy pitch) would 
result in disaster to the bees and loss 
to their owner. C. G. D 

te And yet, inspectors in certain 
sections of the country are kept busy 
ferreting out cane-sugar honey. The 
Editor. 


# successful ENTERTAINMENT 
was introduced at our church called 
~Grandmother’s album.” young 
woman impersonated an old-time grand- 
mother showing her album to friends. A 
frame was covered with red cloth and 
had a hinged cover resembling a large 
book. As the cover swung back, pictures 
representing characters and scenes from 
“Wayback” were introduced. Among 
them were the ancient parson and his 
wife, deacons and village celebrities, to- 
gether with a large number of “grand- 
ma’s” relatives. It is perhaps needless 
to say that the pictures were “living,” 
made up for the occasion. M. B. L. 


@ Every housekeeper knows how the 
SMOKE from baking griddlecakes pen- 
etrates the house, and lingers, despite 
open doors and windows. Try adding 
a tablespoon of melted shortening to the 
prepared batter—and do not grease the 
griddle. Mrs A. C. G. 


@ Tincture of larkspur seed is a sure 
and safe remedy for VERMIN in the 
head. Saturate the scalp, parting the 
hair often as you proceed, applying the 
solution with a small sponge; then soak 
the hair near the head, and finish by 
immersing the remaining length in a 
small deep cup of the liquid and wring 
it out. Do this at night, allowing the 
hair to remain loose to dry. In the 
morning comb carefully. Three thor- 
ough applications should remove every 
trace of the horror. A quert of larkspur 
is sufficient quantity unless the hair is 
abundant. The odor is not disagreeable 
nor noticeable, neither does the tincture 
have any ill effect whatever. Mother. 

&# In a certain children’s hospital of 


which we know, this method is the only 
one used because of its safety to the 
health of the little people. Editor. 


# A society of the city of Rockford, 
Illinois, has a way of making money 
every spring which nets them a neat 
sum. It requires little capital. Notice 
is placed in the daily papers that on a 
certain day in April barrels will be 
found in front of certain residences in 
the city,—giving names and street num- 
bers,—in which the public is cordially 
invited to place their old RUBBER 
shoes, hose, tires, or any cast-off rubber. 
On each barrel is fastened a large pla- 
card with the inscription, “Ladies’ 


‘Union Aid Society. Rubber.” These 


barrels are generally left out for two 
days when they are gathered in and 
the rubber sold. Last year the society 
cleared $67 in this manner. H. S. R. 


# Not many people know that all kinds 
of photographs can be soaked from their 
cards without injurin; the pictures. 
Then when dried between blotters, the 
pictures can be pasted in kodak AL- 
BUMS and kept in good condition. 
This is after the cards have become 
soiled and unsightly. F. H. 8. 


#T found it so difficult to obtain good 
service that I determined to experiment 
with a man for general HOUSEWORK. 
I had no difficulty in finding a man, as 
thirty applied in answer to my adver- 
tisement. I offered eight dollars per 
month at first. After three years’ of 
service, the one I now have is paid 
fourteen dollars per month. At first 
utterly ignorant, he learned very quickly, 
and now does every kind of housework, 
including washing, except the cooking. 
However, if I happen to be away, he is 
able to cook a very good dinner. For 
the washing he uses a washing machine, 
which we think excellent. This is one 
solution of the servant problem. P. G. 


@ My little son’s appetite was capri- 
cious, and I had some difficulty in get- 
ting him to EAT. Putting tiny pieces 
of broiled bacon into the bottom of a 
deep saucer, 1 built a little pen (log 
cabin fashion) of narrow strips of 
bread and butter. Then I said, “Now, we 
must eat the pen, before the little piggy 
wig and piggy wee can get out.” With 
the greatest enthusiasm he ate one bite 
of the pen after another and was de- 
lighted, when the little pigs were ready 
to go down the red lane. He had really 
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eaten all that was necessary and taken 
a glass of milk beside, when without the 
little game I could not have persuaded 
him to eat at all. A. W. A. 


@ After having pricked my fingers num- 
berless times trying to wash my AP- 
PANDANIS, I hit upon the idea of fill- 
ing the washtub with cold water and 
holding the plant in head first, gently 
sousing up and down for a few moments. 
By folding a newspaper on the earth, I 
ean hold it within a few inches of the 
water. Next I stand the pot in the tub 
for ten minutes just allowing water to 
cover the earth. H. 


#T suppose I am not the only house- 
keeper who forgets the last pan of cook- 
ies, until black and useless. To prevent 
this, I tie a bit of red ribbon to the 
OVEN KNOB, as a danger signal. It 
shows up glaringly and has saved many 
a mishap. E. F. 


@ My seamstress noticed me trying to 
smooth out a needleful of tangled silk 
and asked if I had never used the hand 
SEWING SILK. This is twisted in 
the opposite direction from ordinary 
machine silk, never twists and comes in 
several different letters, It is much 
like the old-time sewing silk which our 
grandmothers used to buy in _ loose 
skeins. F. B. 


#@ Why will housekeepers continue to 
drag heavy pieces of furniture about on 
sweeping-day, to the great 
detriment of the furni- 
ture, the floor and their 
own backs, when a few 
cents expended on suita- 
ble casters would obviate 
much of the trouble. My 


partiality for casters led’ 


my husband to invent 
this serviceable trolley on 
which to run the flour- 
barrel in and out of its 
closet. Two strips of 
hardwood, two and a half 
inches wide and one inch 
thick, were cut to fit ex- 
actly inside the rim of 
the bottom of the barrel. They were 
neatly mortised and screwed together in 
the center forming a cross with the arms 
flush. Ball-bearing metal casters were 
then attached to the under side of the 
extreme ends. When the new barrel of 
flour arrived the trolley was slipped un- 
der it, and with a light push the barrel 


went sliding across the kitchen into its 
closet. Jean M. Ganong. 


#T spilled a quantity of INK on a 
delicate new ingrain carpet. My mother 
immediately applied a quantity of com- 
mon salt, putting on fresh as fast as 
the ink was absorbed. This process was 
repeated until the spot was free of ink. 
H. E. BR. 8S. 


# A conundrum SOCIAL was one of 
the most popular in our church during 
a season. The committee met one even- 
ing and concocted conundrums on the 
names of members of church and par- 
ish. These were typewritten on slips 
of paper and pinned about the rooms, 
Many came, curious to see the play on 
their name, if for no other reason, 
M. 


# An old recipe for washing silk of any 
kind or color is as follows: Put the 
SILK, one piece at a time, into a basin 
containing alcohol, soft soap and com- 
mon black molasses, in equal parts. 
Work the silk up and down in this 
mixture, avoiding creasing the silk if 
any rubbing has to be done. When 
clean, hold the silk in one hand, and 
after drawing the liquid into the basin 
with the other, lay in clear cold water. 
Rinse in this and keep changing the 
water until it is clear. Do not wring 
the silk at any time during the process. 
Hang, dripping, on the line, until par- 
tially dried, then press on the wrong side. 


# With only front stairs for the use of 
a family, some of whom were always at 
home, the question how to give those 
stairs a fresh coat of PAINT was a seri- 
ous one. We painted every other step, 
being careful of our skirts till the 
paint was dry, then painted the alter- 
nate steps. I. C. C, 


# Now that the art of KNITTING is 
so generally revived, it seems worth 
while to mention that very few people 
know how to wind a soft ball. The hard 
ball injures the ‘softness and elasticity 
of any kind of yarn. To wind a soft 
ball, keep the first three fingers of the 
left hand on the ball and wind over them 
about a dozen strands; then slip the 
fingers out, and, turning the ball, wind 
on the opposite side in the same manner. 
Regulate the winding to keep the ball 
smooth and shapely. If it is desired to 
make an “inside ball,” let the end which 
begins project several inches beyond the 
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ball, as you wind, taking care not to 
tangle it. A good cover for such a ball 
is made. of a bag of some pretty mate- 
rial—silk or sateen— open at both ends, 
and drawn up with strings to form a 
ruffle. M. P. H. 


@ Interest the children in a small way 
in FORESTRY. A grandmother had a 
tree planted not long since in honor of 


the youngest grandchild. The various 


members of the family gathered round 
for the ceremony, while the little fellow 
scattered his small handful of earth over 
the roots with a merry shout. Needless 
to say that particular tree will be an 
object of interest to the whole family 
from grandpa down to the “little man” 
himself. A. S. 


# When we dress a chicken we save and 
clean the feet. They should be scalded 
in boiling water when the skin may be 
easily removed. The gravy needs no 
thickening other than the gelatine 
rielded by the feet. We made a deli- 
~ SOUP for three, from one pair of 
eet. N 


@ In passing a back yard, I noticed a 
novel contrivance for saving labor. To 
the back of the house had been nailed 
a box with a slanting top or roof to 
catch the rain. In this box had been 
fastened the handle and cross-piece of 
an old wringer. To the cross-piece was 
tied one end of a rope, and by turning 
the handle, a CLOTHESLINE was 
neatly rolled out of the wet and dirt. 
The clothes post on the opposite side of 
the yard was fitted with a large hook, to 
which the line was attached when in 
use. A, T. A, 


# When large branches fell off our two- 
year old FRUIT TREES, we discovered 
that the tiny wires, with which name 
tags had been attached to the trees, had 
gly removed at planting time. 


# A public road, graded through an es- 
tate, left high shelving walls of stone 
and shale that were particularly un- 
sightly. The eminence was sloped and 
graded down to the roadway on one side, 
but on the other side this was impossi- 
ble without encroaching on the dwell- 
ing. A vine treatment was not satis- 
factory. Rich earth was thrown down 
the side of the almost perpendicular 
hight to cling as best it could to cliff 
and crevice. Then POPPY seed was 


sown abundantly, and later other seeds, 
keeping up a continuous and_ fresh 


v of bloom throughout the season. 


# Scoop out the centers of stale tea 
biscuit. Brown them in the oven. 
Pour boiling water over them and drain 
at once. Fill with sliced hard cooked 
eggs and pour a thick, well-seasoned 
cream sauce over the whole. This 
makes a pleasing change from milk 


TOAST, A. D.S 


@ In a country house where the 
windows are not hung by pulleys, 
I saw an improvement on the 
old-time shingle for keeping them 
open. <A stick about ‘two feet 
long, a half ineh thick, and two 
and a half inches wide at its base, 
was notched, like the diagram, 
at distances which would keep the 
window open at desired hights. 
A screw-eye at the top, hooked 
over a nail in the side of the 
upper casing. N. D 


#@ A charming EASTER Monday enter- 
tainment was given by a young matron 
of Washington. The guests were asked 
to come at 3 p m and hunt for eggs. 
To each was handed a red, yellow and 
green splint basket on arriving. When 
all had come, they were told to hunt for 
the eggs on the lower floor of the 
house, that the eggs were marked with 
their names, and as each found his own 
eggs to put them in his basket, but those 
marked with other people’s names were 
to be wrapped up again and put back 
for the intended owner to find. This 
made the game more complicated and 
more exciting. When all the eggs were 
found there was an egg rolling contest 
down an incline with the marked eggs, 
the names on them making it an easy 
matter to determine the winners. A bas- 
ket of colored eggs was brought in with 
vegetable dishes and big spoons, and 
the guests amused themselves with egg 
races. Lines of eggs were formed down 
the rooms and to each contestant was 
given a dish and spoon. At a signal 
they all started off on a run, and the 
one who put the most eggs in his dish, 
picking them up with the spoon without 
stopping, was declared victor in each 
race. Candy eggs were given for prizes. 
Both of these games would be more fun 
if they could be played out of doors. 
To each guest was given an egg-shaped 
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satin pocket pincushion, or a penwiper 
of a.gay hue, as.a souvenir. Sandwiches, 
potato salad, cream and wafers were 
served during the afternoon. The sand- 
wiches were cut in ovals. The potatoes 
were cut the shape and size of birds’ 
eggs. They were piled in a lettuce leaf 
lined bowl, and surrounded by a border 
of mayonnaise dressing, chopped olives 
and rings of hard-boiled eggs. The 
cream was molded in egg shapes of 
variegated pink, green and chocolate 
hues, after the manner of gaily dyed 
Easter eggs. They were served from a 
nest of candied sugar cane, which had 
been shredded and then loosely woven 
into a nest. The marked eggs were pre- 
pared by. being put in hot water long 
enough to get hot, then the names were 
written on them with a tiny candle and 
the eggs were laid in pans of dye. When 
taken out the names stood out in white 
against the colored background, and 
needed simply touching up with a little 
gold paint. M. E. M. 


#T sew a third row of large buttons 
above the other two on my little daugh- 


ter’s underwaists. We call them “EMER- — 


GENCY BUTTONS” and find them 
useful if a skirt peeps out below the 
dress or if some button in regular use 


drops off. L. T. L. 


# My husband removed the switch that 
controlled the ELECTRIC LIGHTS in 
my bedroom, placed it on a block of pol- 
ished hard wood about six by two inches 
and attached it by an insulated wire to 
the wall connections. At night I place 
the block on a chair at my bedside and 
ean easily turn on the lights. In the 
day time the cord is wound around the 
block, and the block hung by a screw- 
eye to the wall. C. C. P. 


# Results of investigations by the New 
Hampshire state board of health tend 
to show that soap is valuable not only 
for its cleansing powers but as a 
DISINFECTANT. Test cultures were 
planted on soaps of different kinds and 
within half an hour, with three excep- 
tions, the germs were all dead. M. S. 


# Parsley as a garnish has a wide rep- 
utation, but few people know the value 
of the curled MUSTARD leaves. Their 
mild flavor is agreeable alone or with 
lettuce. The leaves are often curled to 
the depth of an inch, making an attract- 
ive bit of green for the table. Mustard 
grows so rapidly that with two plant- 


ings, separated by a few weeks, four 
crops may be raised, the last one grow- 
ing late in the fall. It is a rapid 
spreader, and after the first year needs 
no sowing. Do not plant where it can 
crowd out more delicate plants. G. M. 


# There is evidence that herd milk is 
safer than milk from one cow. Of all 
the milk examined by the chemist of one 
of our largest cities, the tuberculosis 
germ has never been identified in HERD 
MILK, though often detected in milk 
from a single cow. An explanation is, 
that the bacillus does not survive long 
when mixed with a quantity of healthy 
milk. M. M. 


# An INVALID is often annoyed by 
the weight of the bedclothes upon the 
upturned feet. A simple means of pre- 
venting this is to stretch cords from the 
footboard of the bed to the side boards 
so as to make the bedclothes into a sort 
of tent, keeping the air from the 
patient, but not touching the feet. 
Tacks driven into the woodwork will 
attach the cords at any desired point. 
Tudor Jenks. 


# During spring and summer when 
NUTS grow dry and tasteless, try soak- 
ing them in lukewarm water. You will 
be surprised to see how much fresher 
of taste and plumper of shape it makes 
any kind of nut, from the aristocratic 
English walnut and almond to the home- 
lier hickory and butternuts. As for the 
chestnut, its youth is renewed. I. G.-C. 


@ The usual handkerchief tie used with 
United States marine suits for girls is 
made from 
one-half of a 
square yard of 
silk (cut diag- 
onally). To 
make the col- 
lar less bulky 
sew together, corner to corner, two fair- 
sized silk handkerchiefs. The illustra- 
tion will show that the smallest quantity 
of silk will be under the collar, leaving 
the large ends for the sailor’s knot. S. Y. 


#@ My little daughter, aged three years, 
has been troubled with CONSTIPA- 
TION. Foilowing the practice of many 
mothers, I used injections of soap and 
water. These caused irritation, as a 
physician tells me the soap is much too 
strong for children. He turned my .at- 
tention to the child’s diet. Since then 
I have given her plenty of green vege- 
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tables, especially spinach, with fruit 
juices and water, whenever she would 
drink it between meals. This change in 
diet one with regularity is slowly, 
but I believe a overcoming the 
tendency. J. F. 


# Pieces of rubber sheeting provided 
with a om at a and b serve as good 

. protectors for thumb 
and forefinger when 
peeling fruit or veg- 
etables: They should 
fit loosely, since if 
tight, they would soon 
cause the finger to 
ache. They are clumsy at first, but if 
one perseveres in using, they soon take 
the shape of the finger to some extent 
and prove very acceptable in that they 
allow no stain. Mrs E. D. G. 


# At a springtime progressive CARD 
PARTY the first prize was a box, with 
a floral design on its cover, ‘filled with 
a choice variety of flower seeds. ‘The 
promise of a garden is a much more 
valuable springtime present than a box 
of fleeting sweets, and in this case was 
much appreciated. Marjorie March. 


# A pinch of sulphate of ammonia, 
dropped into the water in which a 
HYACINTH spike is growing, will 
make the flowers larger and more deeply 
colored. W. S. 


# I was much troubled by WARTS on 
my hands. I tried many remedies but 
all failed. When I began to use naph- 
tha soap for washing I discovered the 
warts were disappearing. I continued 
to use it until they were entirely gone, 
and have since recommended the rem- 
edy to others with the same good results. 


# TI found a novel use for a palm tree, 
which had been uproo ed by the wind. 
By cutting the stump into proper lengths 
and cutting out the center, I made two 
GARDEN SEATS whi h are both sub- 
stantial and ornamental. W. G. R. 


# We were invited one afternoon to 
play hearts. When the guests were as- 
sembled, our hostess passed among us 
with a silver tray lade~ with white 
leather card cases, with a charming 
border and monogram done in burnt 
work. In one compartment we found a 
pencil and tally card decorated with a 
bride’s head, in the other, two visiting 
eards, the one bearing the name of Miss 
Gertrude White, the other Mr George 


, 


Edmunds Black, which officially an- 
nounced the ENGAGEMENT which we 
had been suspecting. Between changes 
of tables we repaired to the dining room 
to enjoy the delicious buffet luncheon 
spread there. All the edibles so far as 
possible were in heart shape, and the 
room was resplendent with red stream- 
ers and hearts of all sizes. The novelty 
of the affair was in the announcement 
of the engagement. Twenty fortunate 
women have enjoyed making calls this 
summer with, the dainty card cases. 


Eljzabeth Mack. 


filing away 
clipped for future reference, I find it 
a great convenience to underscore in red 
ink the names of the ingredients called 
for. Then I can tell at a glance what 
materials to make ready, without having 
to read the whole recipe through. Of 
course, this is not necessary when a list 
of ingredients is given, separate from the 
directions for mixing, but one rarely 
finds a recipe in that form outside of a 


cook book, C. N. M. 


© How many mothers of BOTTLE 
BABIES know that a small piece of 
rubber can be purchased, which, when 
adjusted snugly within the round-topped 
nipple will prevent its collapsing? 
A. L. A. 


# The best remedy, in my experience, 
for a BURN is seventy-five grains of 
nitrate of bismuth in two ounces of 
sweet oil. The bottle must be shaken 
before using as the bismuth settles. I 
always keep a bottle of this in the 
kitchen, for if it is applied immediately, 
the burn will not blister. J. O. 


# Use lemon juice and white of egg for 
a SHAMPOO. Break the white of egg 
into a washbowl. Add a pint of cold 
water and beat with the hand until 
frothy. Add the juice of a lemon. If 
you have an abundant suit of hair use 
two lemons and more water. Rub thor- 
oughly into the scalp. Rinse twice in 
cold water. Dry quickly, preferably out- 
doors in the sun; or fan dry in the 
house. Mrs Noguchi. 


# Just a word of praise to the adver- 
tising agent. Your ADVERTISE- 
MENTS are so catching to the eye 
I never miss reading nearly all of them. 
I have just now sent off several letters 
for different articles the “ads” called my 
attention to. I wish you continued suc- 
cess. The magazine is a very delightful 
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and practical help to us mothers and 
housekeepers. So many things I read 
in it, I practice and tell others of and 
say these suggestions are all in Goop 
Hovusekeerinc. I know many of my 
friends take it through my praising it 
so. Our son at Christmas dinner read 
the Queen of Sheba story to us and 
tears were in our eyes. Mrs S. D. K. 


@ Although very fond of Connecticut 
river SHAD, we had always experienced 
great difficulty in eating it on account 
of its numberless bones, An old Massa- 
chusetts fisherman told me that if I’ tied 
a thick slice of fat pork on the piece 
to be baked, when cooked, there would 
not be a small bone in the fish. I was 
skeptical, but used the pork the next 
time we had shad, and found that the 
bones had disappeared, as he said. 
The pork, moreover, gave a delicious 
flavor to the fish. J. M. N. 


# T have a set of fruit NAPKINS made 
from the natural colored piece linen. 
They are one-fourth of a yard square, 
with my initials embroidered diagonally 
across one corner. All fruit stains, even 
peach, wash out of this linen very easily 
and its light eeru color harmonizes with 
my old blue china. F. B. 


# A simple way to prepare EASTER 
EGGS for the children is to boil them 
hard and when cold, dip them in melted 
suet, holding the egg first by one end 
and then the other. When it is cold it 
should be completely covered with a 
thin glaze of fat. Take a hat pin or a 
large needle and draw upon the shell a 
picture, or simply the child’s name, and 
plunge the egg in vinegar for six or eight 
hours. Take it out, wash with warm 
water ‘to dissolve the suet, and the design 
will appear etched in the shell. Be care- 
ful not to leave it in the vinegar too 
long or the shell will be eaten at other 
points than the design. M. H. 


# A young woman doing light house- 
keeping found a way to bring out the 
design on her embroidered LINENS. 
She ironed on four thicknesses of Turk- 
ish toweling and voted this better than 
the traditional bit of flannel. M. A. M. 


# When dipping CREAM CANDIES 
in chocolate, instead of putting them on 
paraffin paper to cool, try dropping them 
into a deep pan filled with ice water. 
The chocolate hardens at once and forms 
a coating of uniform thickness. Keep 


a piece of ice in the pan or the heated 


chocolate will raise the temperature of 
the water. These directions apply only 
to the pure bitter chocolate and will not 
do for sweetened or prepared varieties, 
Do not let the creams lie in the water 
more than ten or fifteen minutes, for if 
there is the least break in the coating, 
the inside will begin to dissolve. If an 
especially thick coat is desired, dry the 
eandies thoroughly and dip again in the 
same way. Remember that a single 
drop of water allowed to get into the 
chocolate may curdle it so that it will 
be unfit to use. C. N. M. 


# We use ALUMINUM PAINT which 
ean be had in twenty-cent cans, for a 
multitude of things (it is like charity). 
Exposed bits of gas piping, rough 
plumbing, even the kitchen hot water 
by its use attractive. 
4a” Mixed with banana oil, a coal tar 
compound, the paint has a strong, al- 
most nauseating odor and should be 
used only when thorough ventilation 
is possible. Editor. 


# An agent induced me to try a WASH- 
ING MACHINE. The first cost of it 
staggered me, but I let him bring one 
on trial. Our washings are very large 
and it has taken two women more than 
a day to do only the washing, although 
we sent a large bundle of flat work to 
the laundry. The first week I sent noth- 
ing to the laundry. In a month, I let 
the extra woman go. I saved the price 
of the machine in three months as well 
as the confusion of the extra help 
around the house. The motor can be run 
by water or electricity. F. C. F. 


# When initial handkerchiefs are worn, 
cut out the embroidered INITIALS and 
applique them on corset covers. L. H. 


# A friend, richly blessed in material 
things, has a tactful way of wording 
INVITATIONS to informal dinners. 
She writes the notes herself. One reads: 
“We will have our first taste of home- 
raised asparagus for dinner on Tues- 
day at 7. Come.” Another: “The 
first strawberry shortcake of the season 
and home-raised strawberries for din- 
ner on Wednesday at 7. There is a 
place for you.” She never has any 
trouble in making up a most delightful 
dinner party. C. R. 


# The lover of dainty underwear may 
appreciate this plan. I buy fine nain- 
sook or lawn and cut my CORSET 
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COVERS from a French one-piece pat- 
tern, bias back and straight fronts. I 
then trim the top of these with two 
rows each of lace insertion and bead- 
ing and one of edging, always buying 
the best quality of valenciennes or 
torchon lace. When the material of the 
cover begins to wear out I rip the 
straight band from the top edge and 
with a row of stitching place it on an- 
other foundation; thus making a new 
garment with practically no expense. 
I have found that a good quality of lace 
(the most expensive item) will outwear 
two and sometimes three foundations of 


a sheer quality. Mrs A. L. A. 


# Rub the lumps of sugar for black 
coffee with LEMON peel, which will 
impart a delicious flavor. For tea rub 
the sugar with orange peel. M. E. M. 


# A STAIR WHISK is now to be 
found in the shops. It is made of 
broom corn and is similar to the ordi- 
nary whisk broom, with this exception: 
the strands are cut slantwise to furnish 
an easy means of getting dust out of 
corners. <A, 


# When a BIRD has molkted put a few 
drops of rose water into his bath each 
morning. This will help to make the 
skin firm, and smooth the feathers. K. C. 


#@ As a remedy for GAPES in young 


ehickens my old gardener gives them 
coal oil. He poured a half teaspoon 
down the throat of a very sick bird; to 
my surprise the chicken recovered. Do 
not be afraid of giving too much; a 
half teaspoon will do no harm. 


# The best bait for mouse or rat traps, 
better than toasted cheese, bacon, bread, 
butter, or even green cucumber, is 
roasted or boiled sweet potato. The 
RODENTS seem unable to resist. M. H. 


Outside the House 


# Many readers will be glad to know 
that the LOOFAH, so useful in place 
of a sponge, can be grown in flower gar- 
dens in nearly every section of our 
country. The seed can be obtained 
from any of the leading seedsmen under 
its correct name of Luffa acutangula or 
that of “cloth gourd.” The vine is 
a rapid grower, very ornamental and 
hardy, needing little care after it is once 
started. It should be planted in early 
May where it can find support. In the 
far north it should be seeded in boxes 


and transplanted only when the weather 
is warm. R. H. 


#@ A piazza box was prepared early in 
the spring and filled with rich soil. 
Then we sowed cucumber seed together 
with lettuce and parsley. As soon as 
the cucumber vines began to put forth 
tendrils, we stretched a network of 
strings to the roof of the piazza and be- 
fore the season was over they had 
climkee nearly to the top and furnished 
not only an attractive screen but plenty 
of cucumbers. The lettuce and parsley 
were just as great a suecess, and [I still 
have a box of the parsley which we took 
up and transplanted to the house when 
the frost came. I keep mine in the at- 
tic as it is cool there and parsley needs 
but little attention. CLIMBING CU- 
CUMBERS were a great source of won- 
der to our friends, who had been inclined 
to be skeptical, until they saw the re- 
sults. I. M. B. 


# My two sons, six and eight, take a 
great many cross-country walks with 
their father. On their return, or several 
days later, they write what they have 
seen. I assist them only with the spell- 
ing. The greatest secrecy is observed, 
each being careful not to let the other 
know what he has written. When the 
papers are finished, I read them aloud. 
It is one of our favorite rainy day 
GAMES, and is not only developing 
their powers of observation but is teach- 
ing them to express themselves fluently. 


# One of our greatest pleasures is 
watching and studying the BIRDS who 
come to drink and bathe in the water 
we provide in pottery saucers of vari- 
ous sizes. We do not put these on the 
ground, for fear of the deadly cat, but 
set them on stumps, or in the crotches 
of trees. We have six of these baths, 
and it is no small task to keep them re- 
plenished, as one robin will empty a 
large saucer. They are most enthusias- 
tic bathers, and in hot weather will often 
sit crouching in the water for several 
minutes at a time. Robins never ap- 
proach the saucer directly, they always 
pretend they are going somewhere else. 
Blackbirds, on the other hand, dart into 
the dish like an arrow from a _ bow, 
sometimes from a long distance. After 
the young are hatched, the blackbirds 
always bring food to the water and 
moisten it before taking it to the nest. 
Vireos have a peculiar way of bathing— 
they skim through the water, never 
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alighting in the saucer or on the edge. 
Sometimes they will fly through in this 
manner several times in quick succes- 
sion, but we have never seen them bathe 
in any other way. English sparrows 
are the daintiest drinkers of all—they 
seldom bathe—and when we see a com- 
pany of a dozen of these little creatures 
rimming the big dish and drinking to- 
gether, we are so interested that we for- 
get our prejudice against them. ‘The 
yellow warblers, always devoted, bathe 
together in the smallest dish—tho pret- 
tiest sight our garden affords. Aside 
from the many entertaining sights 
which we enjoy daily, we are sure that 
the garden is more free from insect 
pests since we have encouraged “our lit- 
tle brothers of the air’ to have “a cup 
of cold water’ with us. Bertha W. 
Kaan. 


# It may not be known to every fisher- 
man that if an oar be thrust down into 
the water and the ear put close to the 
handle, a good FISHING-GROUND 
may be expected wherever there is 
heard a sound resembling that of fry- 
ing fish. The sound is caused by the 
moving of water over a rocky bottom; 
hence a good fishing-ground. Tudor 
Jenks. 


@ The problem of using the Easter 


LILY, after it had stopped blooming, | 


was solved at our home by planting in 
the garden. It rested during the sum- 
mer, but in the fall bloomed again, 
Go. 


# Double knee protectors for the small 
boy in marble season may be made from 
the tops of old 
kid shoes. Cut 
the leather as in 
the diagram, 
dampen and 
stretch on a 
board until dry, fastening with tacks, 
Make a small dart on the lower edge, 
press flat and bind with black ribbon or 
tape. Fasten with flat elastic loops and 
buttons. V. K. F. 


# We planted some roots of water cress 
in a shady spot in the garden where the 
earth was always damp, but not really 
wet. The roots flourished and spread. 
Now we have a luxuriant bed of cress, 
weedless, and requiring no care. Many 
householders have such a damp spot in 
their gardens where flowers will not 
flourish. Let them try WATER CRESS. 
A month will prove whether suecess: at- 


tends the effort or not. Besides being a 
good breakfast dish, water cress is excel- 
lent served with roast mutton, and is 
also good, stewed. Muriel Hunt. 

{*° Cress flourishes in Torquay, Eng- 
land, where Miss Hunt lives, but it is 
very possible that the same resu!t would 
follow the attempt in every American 
garden. The soil should be very moist. 
Editor. 


# In scattering very FINE SEEDS, it 
is a good plan to mix them with a little 
sand. - This prevents sowing the seeds 
too near together. G. M. B. 


# TI sent for a packet of Kochia Scopar- 
tha seed, and sowed it in a straight row, 
as a border to my flower bed. It grew 
into beautiful, symmetrical green 
HEDGE, with a faint delicate fra- 
grance. After gathering the seed I cut 
the plants and made brooms of them to 
sweep the veranda, while the stub ends 
made serviceable scrubbers. 


E. O. A. 


# By picking buds of the ARBUTUS 
from a northerly spot we have been 
able to have fresh blossoms as late as 
July 1. We put the stems in water and 
place in a dark room in the cellar, ocea- 
sionally looking to see if they have 
plenty of water. G. B. P. 


# For early pansies or asters, plant the 
seeds in wooden butter dishes, starting 
them very early in the spring. Fill the 
dishes with broken chareoal and crock 
to the depth of an inch; then rich loam 
and unsifted sand until two-thirds full, 
and finally a layer of sifted sand and 
loam, mixed. Plant the SEEDS in rows 
and cover with pieces of window glass 
until ther germinate. Keep in a warm, 
light place until transplanted. A. 


# Do not make a DRAIN on both 
sides of your sidewalk, as it catches the 
water and undermines the wall. G. M.B. 


# After many failures in trying to root 
CUTTINGS in water, I set the cutting 
in a pot of earth, and put the whole in 
a bowl of water in the shade. Leave 
it there for two weeks, or until new 
growth has started. Keep water in the 
bowl until the plant is transferred to 
the sunshine. N. L. W. 


# Plant your SEEDS very early in egg 
shells, filled with dirt. When large enough 
to transplant the shells can be set into 
the ground without disturbing the roots. 
This is especially convenient for flowers 
that cannot be transplanted. N. S. B. 
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To Know a Well-Built House 


By Eugene C. Gardner, Architect 


New houses are like new friends; in 
order to know them thoroughly we must 
summer and winter with them, espe- 
cially winter. Cold weather and adver- 
sity bring out traits never suspected 
under more favorable conditions. The 
usual faults of poorly constructed 
houses may be classed briefly, as result- 
ing from two causes: poor material and 
poor workmanship. 

Fortunately skilled and honest work- 
men stiil exist and the surest guarantee 
of a_ well-built house is an_ honest 
builder; for it must not be forgotten that 


the most careful supervision will not’ 


prevent, nor the most thorough inspec- 
tion discover, all of the defects caused by 
unfaithful workmen. If it is not possi- 
bie to find the builder, there are certain 
surface indications whereby a layman 
may conjecture some of the merits and 
defects of a new house. 

In this country, by far the greater 
portions of dwellings are built of wood, 
and it would be difficult to find one, es- 
pecially among those built for sale, con- 
taining anything but green timber when 
it is built, or anything but dry timber 
after it has been occupied two or three 
years and artificially heated. Now, 
green timber inevitably shrinks in sea- 
soning,—sidewise, not lengthwise—and 
just as surely as the sun shines and the 
winds beat upon a house, the shrinking 
of the timber will cause the frame to 
settle unequally, which will crack, if 
it does not loosen the plastering, even 
that of the best quality. Therefore, 
eracks in the plastering of a new house 
should not condemn it, if caused by the 
shrinking of timber. 

If the frame is too light, it cannot be 
cured. To some extent its strength may 
be ascertained after the house is com- 
pleted. The width of the door and win- 
dow jambs gives a clue to the size of 
the studs, which should not be less 
than four inches. If the cellar ceil- 
ing is not plastered the timbers of the 
first floor can be measured; the roof 
timbers, too, if the attic is unfinished 
and accessible. Other floors can be 
tested by jumping in the center of the 
rooms and. observing how the tall furni- 
ture along the sides behaves and how 
much the windows rattle. In brief, the 
roof must not sag, the floors must not 
shake under ordinary usage, nor the 
whole house tremble whenever the wind 
blows. 


While green timber for the frame, 
though undesirable, is not a fatal fault, 
unseasoned finishing lumber is unpar- 
donable. But the crime is not always 
detected until disclosed by artificial heat. 
Then there will be cracks at all of the 
corners; wide panels will split; the 
deers and windows will be loose in their 
frames, and the floors will seem to be 
composed of separate slats instead of 
well finished boards. Whether the floors 
are single or double, can be ascertained 
by boring through them with a gimlet. 
They ought to be double with a lining 
of building paper or felt between them. 
The first, or lining floor, should also be 
laid diagonally on the joists; otherwise, 
even if the finished floor is of the best 
mateérial, the shrinking of the lining 
floor will carry the upper floor with it, 
and large cracks will appear at inter- 
vals indicating the width of the lower 
floor boards. 

In good construction the baseboards 
around the rooms are put in place be- 
fore the upper floor is laid, and are wide 
enough to reach to the lining; then the 
floor can settle with the shrinking of 
the joists and no crack under the base- 
board will appear. In cold or windy 
weather a current of air blowing under 
the window stools is a sign of defective 
building, and all frame houses should 
have a thickness of lining boards with 
building paper, on the outside studs 
under the clapboards or shingles and 
other finish. A _ brick filling between 
outside studs belongs in well-built 
houses for warmth, as well as for partial 
fire protection, and it ought always to 
be found at the level of each floor. 
Sometimes this filling can be seen in 
the attic or cellar and it can be sought 
by boring through the baseboards. 

Doors can be measured and should not 
be less than one and a half inches in 
thickness, and good veneered doors are 
much better than solid ones. Other 
things being equal, the smaller the 
panels the stronger the door. A thin 
door does not obstruct sound, is more 
liable to warp and sag, and does not 
permit the use of the best quality of 
hardware. Window sashes should also 
be of good thickness, one and _ three- 
quarters inches is desirable, and the 
frames made to accommodate not only 
the windows, but blinds, screens and, in 
cold climates, storm windows. 

It is a good time to examine a house 
during a driving rain storm. The roofs 
are not the only part of the outer gar- 
ment liable to leak, and unless there is 
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thorough flashing around and over the 
windows, the wind will often drive the 
water through cracks where a steady 
downpour would not find entrance. It 
is also worth while to test the capacity 
of the gutters and leaders, and see what 
becomes of the water after it leaves the 
house. If the rain isn’t convenient, a 
judicious application of water through 
a hydrant may be an effective substi- 
tute. 

If there are grates and fireplaces, or 
merely openings into the chimneys for 
smoke pipes, the “draft” of the chim- 
neys is easily tested, but it should not 
be condemned too quickly. A chimney 
cannot be expected to draw when the air 
inside the flue is colder and therefore 
heavier than that in the house. It 
must be given time to get warm. 

The safety of a chimney no mortal 
man can discover after it is completed 
and covered up. Even if the house 
burns down the chimney will go with it, 
and it will then be too late to say how 
many holes there were, how many thin 
places and how many wooden joists were 
built in with the bricks. Experience 


-alone will demonstrate its virtues and 


its frailties, 


The True Inwardness of Paint 


By W. B. T. 


Tow can the householder get his dwell- 
ing painted as it should be done? What 
is the cause of the flaky condition of 
the paint on ninety-nine houses in 
every hundred? 

Most of us who have sojourned in 
the country have been impressed with 
the fact that houses there, particularly 
old ones, retain their paint longer and 
better than the majority of houses in 
cities or large towns. Why? The pres- 
ent writer put the question to a painter 
of the old school, grown gray in the 
wielding of brushes. 

“Because the paint was good and it 
was brushed in,” he replied. 

I took his explanation to a wholesale 
paint dealer and it was promptly con- 
firmed. This implied that in the city or 
large town the paint is not good and it 
is‘not “brushed in.” This led to further 
investigation, and the following deduc- 
tions: 

That houses are not painted today as 
they were fifty years ago. 

That the man who would have his 
house well painted must buy the paint 


himself or engage a painter in whom his 
faith is implicit. 

That he must personally supervise the 
work to have it done rightly. 

That the competitive contract system 
is the root of the present evil and the 
foundation of the graft which has crept 
into the business. 

The usual method of today is to se- 
cure bids from a number of painters, 
the contract going to the lowest bidder. 
This means figuring so closely that 
oftentimes the line of honesty is over- 
stepped in order to secure the contract 
and still make a reasonable profit. Two 
factors enter into this form of graft— 
quality of materials and labor. If the 
paints can be adulterated, the work 
rushed, there will be a margin of profit. 

Benzine at a third to a quarter the 
price of linseed oil, judiciously used, 
will help the competitor for a cheap 
job. Good white lead is expensive and 
a little adulterant will not be noticed. 
Cheap help, driven hard, can slop the 
paint on in short order and be rushed to 
another job. No one will notice corners 
and spots under the eaves which have 
been skipped, and as for “brushing in” 
what does the average householder 
know about that? 

So the contract is executed and fora 
few weeks the house looks well. Then 
sun and weather apply the test. The 
paint looks dull. It begins to flake off 
in scales, leaving the bare wood, or rub 
off in a dust when you pass your hand 
over it. Why? Benzine and the absence 
of pure linseed oil; paint slapped on and 
not “brushed in.” In two years’ time 
you are looking up painters again and 
your house is an eyesore. Then you re- 
call that as a boy your house was not 
painted oftener than one in six years, 
sometimes not as often as that, and yet 
at its worst it did not look like this. 
The paint never flaked off. You cannot 
remember ever to have seen this dusty 
effect. No, your father’s house and your 
grandfather’s were painted on honor. 
Your own was painted on contract. 

Go to a reputable dealer and buy 
your paints yourself, unless you know a 
painter in whom you have absolute 
faith, A dealer will estimate the 
quantity you will need. You can buy 
the ingredients separately and have your 
painter mix them, or you can buy paints 
ready mixed. The latter, from the best 
firms, are pure, and you can rest assured 
that you are getting what you pay for. 
Moreover, they are mixed by an exact 
rule, not subject to variations of individ- 
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ual judgment. These are what I shall 
buy when I paint my house, and I shall 
._ do it on the advice of a large dealer, 
and practical painter who would as lief 
sell me the raw materials as the ready- 
mixed paint. 

Having bought the paint, have the 
work done by the day. It will cost more, 
but it will pay in the end. The more 
quickly the contract painter can finish 
his job the more money in his pocket. 
The man working by the day is aware 
that he has nothing to gain by hurry, 
accordingly he will “brush in” the paint. 
His brush will not simply pass over the 
surface once, as with the contract 
painter, but back and forth, back and 
forth, until the paint is worked into the 
grain of the wood. 

If possible, contrive to look the work 
over several times a day. Personal su- 
pervision is a factor not to be ignored. 
It will prevent “soldiering” and sloppy 
work, 

In these days of the gasoline torch, 
a not infrequent method of removing 
paint, indoors and out, is by burning. 
It is the quickest and in many cases the 
most effective method, particularly 
where paint is several layers thick. But 
before allowing this process consult the 
agent of the insurance company carry- 
ing the risk on your house. Some com- 
panies forbid this method of removing 
paint and others will allow it by special 
permit. Find out how your company 
stands. While with proper care the risk 
is not great, there is always the possible 
element of danger due to carelessness. 
As a rule the danger is greater inside 
than out. Never allow the use of the 
torch until you know that your insur- 
ance fully protects you in the event of 
resulting damage. 


Success with Pansies 
By Ada B. Stevens 


My experience with pansies began fif- 
teen years ago, when I was a growing girl 
in the country. My pansy bed was on 
the south side of the house, and received 
only the morning sun. During the 
first warm days of April, after the bed 
had been dug over, I brought wood soil 
from the hole in the apple tree, ashes 
from the wood stove, and rotten manure 
from the barnyard. These I spread on 
the garden, and carefully mixed with 
the hoe until the earth was as rich and 
mellow as possible. There is no danger 


of overdoing this unless one uses pot- 
ash fertilizers, which in too large a 
proportion would burn the seeds or young 
plants. After thoroughly pulverizing to 
the depth of a foot, I sifted the soil. 
This, though not really necessary, makes 
a crop from seed much surer, as thus all 
hard lumps or stones are removed. 

During the latter part of April one 
may safely plant pansy seed. I put two 
or three seeds in a place, at intervals of 
four inches, thus making transplanting 
unnecessary. They always came up well, 
though I had to fight especially the slimy 
slugs so plentiful in a damp, stony place. 
By June buds appeared, and for the rest 
of the year we were never without a 
bunch of the fresh blossoms in the house. 
The glory of such a bed, however, comes 
in the second year. A light covering of 
leaves or straw protects them through 
the winter, and when in March the cov- 
ering is removed, the buds are all ready 
to swell at the first warm touch of the 
sun. During my second year I never 
failed to pick over a thousand blossoms. 
Every morning while the dew still lin- 
gered on the petals, I cleared the bed of 
every open flower. By noon the garden 
would again be bright with upturned 
faces, awaiting their turn to be picked 
on the following day. 

Pansies grown thus naturally are bi- 
ennials, and so the first snow buried the 
tired plants for the last time. As I 
had no alternate garden, I started fresh 


every third year. Pansies may be , 


planted in September and lightly covered 
during the winter, when they will bloom 
profusely the following year. In this 
way one gets only one year of blossoms 
from the plants,.although occasionally a 
few roats will live over and bud in the 
spring of a second year. 

There are three arbitrary rules for sat- 
isfactory pansy culture: First, a soil as 
rich as it can be made; next, plenty of 
water, and partial shade; last, and most 
important for a prolonged season, a daily 
picking of all full blossoms so that the 
strength of the plants may not be wasted 
on seed, 

It is wiser to buy one’s seed than to 
trust one’s own gathering; this is well 
recognized in vegetable raising where 
the strongest crops are desired. It ap- 
plies equally to pansy raising. The best 
quality mixed seed of a standard variety 
is surest to give good results to the 
average grower. 


Memories 
By Carolyn Wells 


I remember, I remember 
The gowns I used to wear; 
The yellow-figured jaconet, 
The purple-sprigged mohair. 
They always were a bit too long, 
Or else not long enough; 
And often, in the latter case, 
Pieced out with different stuff. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 
Upon my bayadere barege,— 
(It must have been a sight!) 
My solferino balzarine,— 
My lilac satinet,— 
We gave that to an orphan child. 
(The child is living yet!) 


I remember, I remember 
My magenta wool delaine; 
My salmon taglioni too, 

(Twas lined with satin jean.) 
My lovely light blue empress c'oth, 
Picked out with bands of dove, 

I wore the night Joe came to call 


And told me of his love. 


I remember, I remember 
Those gowns so quaint and queer; 
I wore them with a happy heart 
For many a happy year. 
I have an ivory satin now, 
Embroidered fair with pearl; 
But, ah, I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a girl. 


Letting the Work “Go” 
By H. H 
Mrs X: lives on A farm with her 


husband and a grown-up son, and being 
unable to secure competent help leads a 
decidedly strenuous life. A short time 
ago, realizing that “mother” was over- 
worked and overtired, the two men began 
the refrain so irritatingly familiar to 
the average housewife: “Now don’t work 
so hard, mother, there’s no use in it! 
Just let things go!” In vain did Mrs 


X—— inquire, “Where would they go?” ( 


Masculine blindness to the necessity for 
unremitting toil in a “helpless” family 
continued to find expression in the oft- 
repeated advice. 

One fine day the married daughter came 
on an unannounced visit. As she entered 
the kitchen door, a scene of wild con- 
fusion greeted her. The sink, tables, 
chairs and portions of the floor were cov- 
ered with cooking utensils and dishes of 
“ left-overs.” Dirt, dust and ashes, were 
over all. The dining room was even 
worse, the table groaning beneath all 
the dishes (unwashed) the house af- 
forded. Timorous peeps into adjoining 
rooms revealed a similar state of affairs. 
Dreading dire disaster the dismayed girl 
opened the parlor door and beheld her 
mother, novel in hand, placidly rock- 
ing by the fire. 

“Why, mother!” she cried, “what does 
this mean? Are you sick?” 

With a vengeful gleam in her eye, 
Mrs X spoke. “You see, daughter, 
W and your father have been at me 
for a long time to stop working so much 
when ’twasn’t necessary, and just let 
things go. So I thought Id try it, for 
a spell. This is the fourth day, but I 
guess the work hasn’t gone yet!” 


A Lightning Change 


By Carroll Watson Rankin 


Three acquaintances who had hap- 
pened to meet during a morning’s shop- 
ping were having luncheon together in 
a pleasant little cafe, and presently the 
conversation drifted to subjects of a 
domestic character. 

“TIave you a good cook?” asked Mrs 
Pongee. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs Gingham. 
“T keep only one maid, you know, and 
T’ve been exceedingly fortunate. She 
makes beds beautifully and she bakes 
delicious cake. I’ve never been better 
suited.” 

“Has she red hair, high cheek bones 
and a Roman nose?” asked Mrs Cotton, 
the third woman, with eager interest. 
“Does she lisp slightly and wear a bright 
blue hat?” 
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“Yes,” returned Mrs Gingham, “but 
why do you ask?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs Cotton, with a 
twinkle in her eye, “I’m glad to know 
she’s competent, for I believe that’s the 
very girl that has promised to come to 
me the first of next month.” 

“You do! She has!” gasped surprised 
Mrs Gingham, in an indignant flutter. 
“Well, you can have her if you want 
her, but really, Mrs Cotton, I can’t rec- 
ommend that girl. Her bread isn’t fit 
to eat, she has a fearful temper, her rel- 
atives are continually coming to meals, 
she’s anything but neat, and we have to 


keep everything under lock and key be- 
cause she’s so frightfully dishonest.” 


Education means two things only— 
the training of the reasoning power and 
the developing of the will power. With 
the former keen to see the right way, 
and the latter strong to follow that way 


—how could you be equipped more per- - 


fectly ¢ 

A woman who has chosen cooking for 
her vocation and cooks well, stands on a 
very much higher plane than one who 
has chosen painting—and paints badly. 
Helen Modjeska. 


| 


WHEN A BOY GETS 

IN A FIGHT, MOTHER 

SAYS, “DID YOU GET 
HURT 3” 


BROTHER SAYS, 


“DID YOU SPOIL YOUR 


“DID YOU LICK HIM?” 


“4 


FATHER SAYS, 


CLOTHES?” 
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When Baby Takes Solid Food 


By Mabel Craft Deering 


Any good physician will tell the 
mother that children should not be given 
solid food too soon, but the “instinctive 
mother” who prides herself on her in- 
tuition will still begin to stuff the baby 
at nine months or even before. This is 
too soon by three months. If a baby 
has been nursed for nine months it may 
be weaned to a bottle at that time but 
it is still too soon to tax the little stom- 
ach with anything but milk and water. 
The bottle baby continues on its formula 
with gradually increasing strength and 
quantity or on its patent food until it 
is a year old, when the variation of diet 
begins. Even then it is best to feed 
sparingly with the milk mixture for the 
mainstay. 

Do not give eggs even to a year old 
baby and do not give beef juice unless 
the latter is ordered by the physician. 
It is too stimulating and concentrated 
for a healthy child and leads to nervous- 
ness in later years. Beef broth in which 
the broth has been prepared as for the 
family table but without vegetables ex- 
cept onions and these, of course, strained 
out, should form one of the meals and a 
well-cooked cereal the other, the bottle 
being given for the remaining feedings. 
A bowl of the cereal without sugar and 
with the bottle mixture poured over it 
instead of pure milk should be given for 
the morning meal. Two tablespoons 
will be sufficient at first, the amount 
gradually increasing as the baby grows 
older. In the afternoon the beef broth, 
with stale bread crumbled finely in it, 
should be given. If there is difficulty in 
getting the child to take the food at 
first he will often take it better if he 
reclines in the nurse’s or mother’s lap. 
Gradually the angle of the. reclining 
posture may be lessened until the child 
is upright. Nine in the morning and 3 
in the afternoon are good hours for the 
two main feedings. 

The same cereal need not always be 
given, but oatmeal should be left until 
the last instead of being given first, as 
it does not digest nearly as easily as 
many of the others.- By the time the 
child ig a year old the milk should be 
in the proportion: of two parts of milk 
to one of water. The. beef broth is, of 
course, diluted with hot water, about 
two tablespoons of broth being used at 
first and the amount gradually increased 
until the child is taking a generous 
bowlful of nourishing soup. Do not 


give fresh bread in the soup and do not 
give butter. The soup should be salted 
and the grease carefully skimmed from 
it. Occasionally rice and milk may be 
given in lieu of the cereal and bread 
and milk or mutton broth at the after- 
noon meal, The rice must be very thor- 
oughly boiled, as the young child does 
not masticate. Rice is very healthful 
and good while children are teething, as 
it has a slightly binding effect. 

Some mothers make the great mistake 
of sugaring everything. The child will 
take the food much more easily, but he 
will contract the unpleasant habit of 
wanting everything sugared all his life 
—even his bread and butter or his let- 
tuce salad—an odious habit. Besides, 
too much sugar is hurtful. 

At sixteen months a soft-boiled egg 
may be tried and from this time the 
diet may be more varied and the milk 
may be taken without dilution, though 
even then the bottle is a great comfort 
at nap-time. The general rule is that 
the simpler the diet in the early years 
of life, the better the digestion and ner- 
vous system will be in after years. 

Another good thing to remember in 
the feeding of young children is to give 
them as little meat as possible. Meat 
is a luxury and a cultivated taste, not a 
necessity, as is proved by the brain and 
brawn of entire nations of practical 
vegetarians Little children should have 
meat not more than once a day and then 
a very small portion at the noon meal. 
Babies should never have any meat, 
though they may be given ar occasional 
drumstick or chop bone to gnaw. The 
cooked meat should be carefully cut off 
first, and the teething youngster will 
greatly enjoy gnawing the bone. 

It will be found easier to feed a little 
baby if the food is warm, and the mush, 
bread and milk or soup bowl may be 
placed in a dish of very hot water to 
keep the food at the desired temperature. 
The bottle or nursed baby is accustomed 
to warm food, and cold bread and milk 
goes very much against the grain. The 
temperature of the bread and milk, of 
course, is gradually diminished as the 
child grows older. We none of us find 
cold soup appetizing. 


Aw old man on his deathbed called his 
children around him and said: “Chil- 
dren, I have had a great deal of trouble 
in this world, but more than half of it 
did not happen.” 
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To think we are cherishing in the 
bosom of our family, nearly every house- 
holder among us, a wild ani- 

Our mal! <A feminine judge, we 
— guarantee, never would have 

Cat handed down any such deci- 

sion. If a house cat is a wild 
beast, what shall be said of certain rep- 
resentatives of the canine race? 

To a small boy is attributed this bit 
of profound philosophy: “A friend is 
a person who knows all about you and 
likes you just the same.” The friends 
of the domestic cat, among whom is to 
be counted this magazine, will, or 
should, welcome all available informa- 
tion concerning this fascinating pet, 
and after reading the evidence against 
the creature in this issue will “like him 
just the same.” The cat has his place 
as a missionary from the four-footed 
world, even as the dog, of whom Presi- 
dent Tucker spoke so eloquently in our 
last November number. It is a question 
however, if that place is so well defined 
as it ought to be. It may be kindness to 
the cat, as our article sets forth, to have 
the relations thoroughly understood and 
recognized. It may be deemed advisa- 
ble in the course of time, in the inter- 
ests of children, birds and the cats them- 
selves, to place some restriction upon the 
freedom of pet cats, and upon their 
propagation, which now is subject to no 
regulation whatsoever. 


Of the many discoveries made in our 
investigation of the problem of pure 
foods, none is more impres- 

A sive than that of the great 
Mine activity of the boards of 
Unworked health and agricultural ex- 
periment stations of many 

states, in the analysis of foods and 
drinks, and the wealth of valuable ma- 
terial resulting therefrom, available to 
the citizens of the respective states. Bul- 
letins are issued, as fascinating in many 
instances as the vaunted tales of expo- 
sure in the magazines, but unknown to 
the general public, and left to a¢cumu- 


late dust on the”same shelves with 
that literature which has won for public 
documents their well-deserved reputa- 
tion for dullness, 

The neglect on the part of the news- 
papers is owing, possibly, to business 
considerations. Publishers do not care 
to antagonize, unnecessarily, the grocery 
trade. But there is no such excuse for 
the public libraries. They have, or 
should have, the bulletins on file, and 
not merely that but so displayed as to 
come to the attention of thoughtful 
men and women. Citizens would order 
these bulletins for themselves should 
they once have their eyes opened to 
this supply of “mighty good reading,” 
as Mr Greeley would eall it, produced 
with their money and left tu heap up for 
lack of dissemination. Write to the sec- 
retaries of your state boards of health, 
friends, and to your state experiment 
stations, and ask for bulletins. Live lit- 
erature, free for the asking, is being 
produced in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and many other states. The cities of 
Chicago and San Francisco, through 
their boards of health, are particularly 
active along this line. State and city 
officials like to feel that their labors are 
appreciated and will find in public in- 
terest and support a new incentive. 


There are women, no doubt, who would 
be guilty of sending their daughters to 
a public gathering, dressed 
A Word respectively, in green, yellow 
oe. and red. Of the same ilk, 
Builders it seems to us, is the person, 
man or woman, who will 
paint hi house yellow next door to a 
green one, or build a seashore cottage 
of native stone and shingles on a narrow 
city lot between Queen Anne and mis- 
sion houses, or crowd an architectural 
monstrosity, bristling with angles and 
pinnacles and jig-saw ornamentation, 
between two dignified mansions of a 
simple and severe type. 

Architects have hinted and urged and 
exhorted, and_ still home-builders in 
many instances—we might say, a ma- 
jority—ignore the manifest require- 
ments of space and surrounding archi- 
tecture, to the detriment of their own 
homes. There are streets in this maga- 
zine’s home city, as in all others, which 
literally make the eyes ache. If we have 
not attained wnto simplicity and grace 
in domestic architecture. we may yet 
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take thought to the extent of recogniz- 
ing our surroundings. 

Sincerity is no mean virtue. The 
more completely our dwellings express 
ourselves, the sooner we shall have the 
lesson of our crudity learned. There is 
consolation in this. 


How many preachers, the past winter, 
have been struggling Sunday after Sun- 
day to drive the gospel mes- 
Bad Air sage home to minds dulled and 
Versus deadened with carbonic acid 
gas? Almost as well expect a 
man to labor with the victim 
of nitrous oxide in the dentist’s chair. 
If the clergy but knew it, they could 
greatly facilitate their own work by ex- 
erting their influence to the utmost in 
behalf of adequate ventilation of their 
places of worship. It is impossible to 
reckon the loss of effectiveness, the 
starving of minds and souls, attributa- 
ble to bad air alone. 

We recall a little country church, 
encountered on a vacation Sunday in 
summer, whose windows could scarely 
be opened for the nests which the birds 
had been building for a generation on 
the sills, and about the blinds. Not a 
window had been opened in that audi- 
torium, apparently, in years. Our read- 
ers could tell of city and suburban 
churches in which the candle, as de- 
scribed by Prof Woodbridge in our Feb- 
ruary number, would burn dim on every 
winter Sunday, choked with the bad air 
which human candles tolerate from 
force of habit. 

A reform in ventilstion is coming 
rapidly. It will reach the churches 
forthwith, and the kingdom of God, and 
the health of the church-going classes, 
will be gainers thereby. 


Gospel 


The automobile an expansive toy? 
Usually. But not always. We know of 
i a man whose health, and 


Automobiles possibly his life, to say 
as nothing of a lot of money, 
Medicine 


were saved by an automo- 
bile. He was nervously 
broken down, had spent a large part of his 
savings in travel and board at health re- 
sorts, and was persuaded finally to pur- 
chase an automobile. This he drove him- 
self, and between the fascination of the 
sport, wheerby he quite forgot his 
troubles, and the life in the open air, he 
made a complete recovery in the course 
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of a few months. The earlier purchase 
of a car would have been economy of 
health and money. We know also a doc- 
tor who declares that his car, which he 
runs nearly all the year ’round, has much 
benefited his health. He advocates the 
automobile as a remedial agent. Other 
like instances could be cited. 

Against the opprobrium into which 
reckless chauffeurs have brought a 
splendid and healthful sport, the con- 
travening truth should have a hearing. 
Women are more careful chauffeurs than 
men, and oftentimes as skillful. We 
look to see more of them operating 
automobiles and acquiring health and 
profit therefrom. The herculean task 
of “cranking” has deterred many women; 
this once done away with, they will be 
in the field, setting the men an example 
in skillful handling and courtesy toward 
drivers of horses, 


Womenfolk find it difficult to under- 
stand, sometimes, why a man, as he ac- 
cumulates years and the 

A burdens and cares of busi- 

Burden ness or professional life, 

Superadded makes harder work of the 

odd jobs of tinkering 
about the house, and increasing com- 
plaint of the annoyance these give him. 
“John used to be so handy with tools, 
and didn’t mind the work—seemed 
rather to enjoy it. He is growing lazy.” 

John’s mind becomes more and more 
engrossed with his daily work, carrying 
a heavier load each year, with less of 
vitality to put into outside effort; a lit- 
tle task, superadded at a time when his 
jaded nerves crave absolute freedom 
from effort, assymes exaggerated propor- 
tions and becomes a source of worry. 
It may be, too, that his eyesight is not 
quite so sharp as it once was, and his 
hands not so facile, 

Under the conditions described, too 
much home carpentry and repair work 
will cost more in doctor’s bills than it 
will come to. John may accordingly 
swallow his pride and honestly plead his 
years in extenuation of that which his 
wife may regard as extravagance—his 
years or the jaded nerves which are so 
often found in victims of our present 
industrial conditions. 

There is satisfaction ir the thought 
that manual training in the public 
schools is destined in the years to come 
to make recreation of that which to un- 
drilled hands is labor. 
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A Message from the President 


Upon the One Greatest Truth of Modem Times - - - The Food Question in Its Larger Aspects 
And how each person may aid in solving this problem so as best to subserve his or her own health, happiness, 
success, profits and altruism. See Mr Myrick’s article on Pure Food Assurance, Page 524, tlis number 
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Florence Noswort hy 


Ready for the Journey 
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